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Chances  are  good  that  someday  you  will  witness- 


yvEw  Year  in  Japan!  This — 
called  O-Shogatsu — is  the  greatest 
holiday  of  the  Japanese  year. 

O-Shogatsu  is  a  time  of  renewal, 
of  beginning  again,  of  catching 
up  loose  ends,  of  putting  the  best 
foot  forward.  For  instance,  all 
debts  of  the  old  year  must  be  paid 
before  New  Year's  Day.  Not  a  bad 
custom,  that.  The  knowing  ha\^e 
been  haunting  the 
antique  shops  for  a 
month  or  so,  for 
many  families  are 
forced  to  sell 
V  alued  heirlooms  in 
order  to  settle  ac- 
counts of  the  past 
year. 

I  picked  up  a 
beautiful  kakemono 
— hanging  scroll 
picture — in  Mori- 
oka  under  such 
circumstances.  The 
antique  dealer  said 
it  had  just  been 
brought  in  by  a 
woman — the  wom- 
en do  much  of  the 
buying  and  selling 
— whose    family 


had  treasured  it  for  eighty  years. 
I  paid  1,600  yen  for  it — about  six 
dollars  at  the  inflated  rate  of  ex- 
change. 

Shops  in  Sendai  have  been 
rather  extensively  decorated  for 
Christmas,  with  Christmas  trees 
and  large  pictures  of  Santa  Claus, 
with  many  elaborate  paper  fes- 
toons— dear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
Japanese — in  red 
and  green.  Now 
our  big  holiday  of 
the  year  and  the 
most  important 
Japanese  celebra- 
tion ha\e  mersied, 
with  traditional  O- 
Shogatsu  decora- 
tions added  to  tra- 
ditional Christmas 
decorations.  Con- 
crete outward  sign 
of  mingling  na- 
tional cultures. 

Yesterday  I 
tramped  the  streets 
of  Sendai  obser\ - 
ing  final  prepara- 
tions for  O-Shogat- 
su,  a  celebration 
which  lasts  several 
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days.  Up  one  street  and  down  an- 
other, till  my  poor  feet — though 
shod  in  comfortable  walking  shoes 
— fairly  shouted  protest.  So  con- 
tagious was  the  festive  air  that  on 
the  way  home  I  found  myself  try- 
ing to  recall  how  we  celebrate 
New  Year  at  home.  The  Japanese 
way  seems  picturesque  and  excit- 
ing— and  fitting. 

Every  home  and  shop  is  deco- 
rated with  pine  trees  and  bamboo 
— the  pines  denoting  longevity, 
the  bamboo  constancy  and  virtue. 
Entrance  decorations  range  from 
simple  sprays  of  pine  and  bamboo 
tied  with  spangles  of  rice  ropes,  to 
elaborate  displays  similar  to  large 
Christmas  trees. 

Three  big  stalks  of  hollow  bam- 
boo, cut  slantwise  at  the  top  and 
placed  at  different  levels,  resem- 
bling the  pipes  of  an  organ,  form 
the  center  of  the  O-Shogatsu  tree. 
Around  these  are  arranged  thick 
pine  trees,  their  dark  green 
branches  thrust  full  of  contrasting 
bamboo  leaves  of  light  green  and 
white.  Rice-straw  matting  forms  a 
base  for  these  picturesque  trees, 
which  are  placed  on  either  side 
of  the  entrances  of  the  more  pre- 
tentious homes  and  shops. 

Fat  twists  of  shining  new  shime- 
nawa — taboo  rope,  to  keep  away 
evil  spirits — are  stretched  across 
the  entrances.  Each  doorway  and 
each  wall  gate  has  its  simple  or 
elaborate  display  of  pine  and 
bamboo. 

The  shops  on  New  Year's  Eve 
were  gay  with  a  multitude  of  tra- 
ditional O-Shogatsu  gadgets — 
noisemakers,  bright  fluttery 
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spangles,  special  balloons  and  lan- 
terns and  kites.  The  Japanese  New 
Year  is  a  time  of  exchanging  gifts, 
and  the  shops  co-operate  with  a 
vengeance,  even  as  they  do  at 
home.  Gift  suggestions,  special 
gift  wrappings,  are  featured  every- 
where. Florist  shops,  gift  "card" 
shops  ( the  cards  are  tiny  scrolls ) , 
cake  shops — all  do  a  thriving  busi- 
ness. 

Shop  "decorations"  include  side- 
walk displays  of  boxes  and  mer- 
chandise packed  in  rice  straw — 
goods  to  be  sold  on  the  first  busi- 
ness day  of  the  new  year,  which 
is  January  2. 

The  thronging,  hustling  New 
Year's  Eve  crowds  were  gay,  ex- 
cited, many  laden  with  last-min- 
ute purchases,  many  just  out  to 
see  the  sights.  Parents  led  bright- 
eyed  children  through  the  glitter- 
ing mazes,  bought  them  gay  bal- 
loons or  bright  fluttery  toys  or 
wooden  noisemakers. 

Geisha  girls  in  small  and  large 
groups,  resplendent  in  their  finest 
attire  and  most  elaborate  head- 
dresses, were  out  to  see — and  be 
seen.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had 
seen  these  Japanese  belies  in  such 
numbers.  They  alone  would  have 
made  the  trip  to  town  worth 
while.  Jet-black  hair  piled  in  elab- 
orate coiffures,  the  trimmings  and 
pins  beautiful  works  of  art.  White- 
powdered  doll-like  faces.  Bright 
kimonos  girdled  by  handsome 
obis,  with  thick  silk  hakama  worn 
as  coats.  Mincing  feet  clad  in  pure 
white  tabi  (socks)  and  bright- 
colored  zori  (dress  geta).  Sub- 
dued Japanese  equivalents  of  our 


"wolf  call"  were  frequently  heard 
— a  sound  understandable  in  any 
language,  I  presume! 

On  New  Year's  the  shops  are 
closed.  This  is  primarily  a  home 
festival.  No  one  works  unless  he 
absolutely  must. 

Many  things  are  traditional  for 
O-Shogatsu.  In  their  homes  the 
Japanese  dress  in  their  formal 
crested  robes  and  kimonos — which 
they  wear  for  festive  occasions 
even  though  they  dress  in  western 
clothes  for  work.  Their  first  meal 
of  the  new  year  includes  tradi- 
tional o-zoni,  a  broth  containing 
rice  cakes  and  vegetables.  A  spe- 
cial sweetened  sake,  or  rice  wine, 
is  served  on  this  occasion  in  the 
belief  that  it  possesses  preventive 
powers  against  sickness. 

Mirth  and  happiness  reign 
supreme  on  O-Shog^tsu.  Friend- 
liness is  the  keynote  of  the  season. 
Callers  leave  tiny  scrolls  of  New 
Year  greeting.  Presents  are  ex- 
changed among  families  and 
friends. 

A    game    played    only    at    this 


season  is  called  hyakunin-isshu — 
a  hundred  poems  of  a  hundred 
poets.  In  this  game  the  first  three 
lines  of  a  famous  thirteenth-cen- 
tury poem  are  printed  on  one 
card,  to  be  matched  with  a  card 
containing  the  last  two  lines  of 
the  uta,  or  31-syllable  poem. 

Later,  still  wearing  their  best 
kimonos,  the  girls  may  play 
shuttlecock  in  their  gardens,  using 
gaily  decorated  battledores  and 
feathered  "cocks."  Their  little 
brothers  fly  huge  kites  of  gro- 
tesque design  and  shape  during 
the   afternoon. 

Grownups  call  and  sip  green 
tea  served  with  special  holiday 
cakes. 

Thus  the  Japanese  celebrate 
their  greatest  festival  of  the  year. 
On  January  2  they  flock  to  the 
shops  to  inspect  the  new  mer- 
chandise— perhaps  to  start  their 
debts  for  the  coming  year!  Fes- 
tivities end  January  6,  when  fire- 
men in  traditional  costumes 
perform  spectacular  stunts  on 
rope-lashed  ladders  and  poles. 


COVER  STORY 

Ten  years  ago  this  month  The  Link  was  born.  The  first  copy  is 
pictured  on  the  cover.  Then,  as  now,  it  was  the  link  between  the 
home  church  and  the  man  in  the  service,  the  link  between  the 
chaplain  and  the  serviceman,  and  the  link  between  the  men  them- 
selves in  Christian  fellowship. 

Editors  have  come  and  gone;  The  Link  continues.  All  who  have 
taken  part  in  its  production  have  tried  to  make  it  a  magazine  that 
service  people  will  read  with  delight.  Entertainment,  articles  of  inter- 
est, United  Fellowship  study  outlines,  Bible  reading  suggestions,  and 
a  bit  of  fun — all  have  a  place  in  this  journal  published  for  service 
people  and  hospitalized  veterans. 

When  you  see  The  Link  we  hope  you  will  regard  it  as  a  token  of 
good  will  and  a  tribute  to  you.  It  tells  you  "there  are  those  who  care"! 


by  Pearl  P,  Puckett 

1.  What  dogs  are  used  in  dog  racing? 

2.  Who  are  the  following,  and  with  what  sport  were  they  identified: 
(a)  the  Manassa  Mauler,  (b)  Little  Poker  Face,  (c)  Larruping  Lou? 

3.  In  bare-knuckle  prize  fighting  days,  how  long  was  a  round? 

4.  The  football  teams  of  what  universities  are  known  by  the  follow- 
ing names:  (a)  the  Irish,  (b)  the  Wildcats,  (c)  the  Comhuskers? 

5.  What  major-league  baseball  teams  are  named  after  (a)  a  race  of 
people,  (fo)  a  legislative  body,  (c)  an  animal? 

6.  What  have  Dalmatian  dogs  and  piebald  horses  in  common? 

7.  The  football  teams  of  what  universities  are  known  by  the  follow- 
ing names:  (a)  Golden  Bears,  (b)  Badgers,  (c)  Green  Wave? 

8.  What  major-league  baseball  teams  are  named  after  (a)  a  law- 
breaker, (b)  a  being  of  extraordinary  size? 

9.  There  are  how  many  outs  in  three  innings  of  baseball? 

10.  How  many  consecutive  ball  games  did  Lou  Gehrig  play  for  the 
New  York  Yankees? 

11.  What  game  is  played  in  a  fronton? 

12.  In  what  sports  are  the  following  used:  (a)  shuttlecock,  (b)  puck, 
(c)  wicket? 

13.  In  baseball,  how  far  apart  are  the  bases? 

14.  With   what   sports    are   the   following   trophies    identified:    (a) 
Walter  Cup,  (b)  Davis  Cup,  (c)  Harmsworth  Trophv? 

15.  In  horse  racing,  what  is  a  "claiming  race"? 

16.  How  many  squares  has  a  checkerboard? 

17.  What  sport  does  the  expression  "Tinker  to  Evers  to  Chance" 
recall? 

18.  How  long  is  a  chukker,  and  how  many  chukkers  are  there  in  a 
game  of  polo? 

19.  What   U.S.    heavyweight   boxing    champion    won    and    lost   his 
championship  outside  the  United  States? 

20.  In  boxing,  what  is  a  "rabbit  punch"? 

(Answers  on  page  8) 
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J^F  COURSE,  whenever  I'd  hear 
CX  Joey  talking  the  way  he  did 
about  Black  Diamond,  I'd  think 
to  myself:  It  never  could  happen; 
after  all.  Black  Diamond  only 
marches  in  the  funerals  for  gen- 
erals and  presidents  and  people 
like  that.  But  Joey  would  talk 
about  it  like  he  really  believed 
that  some  day  Black  Diamond 
'  would  march  in  his  funeral. 

Joey's  pop  was  a  sergeant.  It 
was  a  lot  of  fun  being  the  son  of 
a  sergeant  because  you  could  live 
on  the  post.  And  the  best  part 
of  that  was  that  you  could  go 
and  visit  the  stables  whenever  you 
wanted  to.  At  least.  Corporal  Lee, 
the  big  old  kinky-haired  colored 
fellow,  would  let  us  come  there 
whenever  Joey  and  I  felt  like  it, 
and  we  could  go  right  up  to  Black 
Diamond's  stall  and  pat  him. 
We  could  listen  to  Corporal  Lee 


talk  for  hours  about  how  Black 
Diamond  marched  in  President 
Roosevelt's  funeral  and  General 
John  D.  Pershing's  funeral  and  the 
funeral  of  Sir  John  Dill,  the  big 
British  general,  and  a  lot  of  other 
generals  too.  But  I  guess  the  best 
thing  of  all  that  Joey  and  I  liked 
was  when  Corporal  Lee  let  us  take 
Black  Diamond  way  over  to  the 
other  side  of  the  post,  almost 
right  up  to  the  Potomac  River, 
where  the  patch  of  sweet  clover 
was. 

Of  course.  Black  Diamond  got 
all  kinds  of  fancy  oats  and  hay, 
trying  to  bring  out  the  black  in 
him  and  make  it  glow — because 
that's  why  he  got  to  march  in  the 
funerals  of  all  the  great  heroes,  he 
was  so  sleek  and  shiny  black;  you 
could  just  look  at  him  as  he 
marched  behind  some  caisson  and 
tell  that  whoever  was  dead  was 


someone  who  was  somebody.  But 
still,  no  matter  how  fancy  and 
special  his  oats  and  hay  got,  Black 
Diamond  seemed  to  like  the  sweet 
clover  in  the  sweet  clover  patch 
most  of  all;  and  so  every  now  and 
then,  about  twice  a  week  I  guess. 
Corporal  Lee  would  let  Joey  and 
me  take  Black  Diamond  over  to 
the  patch. 

And  that's  when  Joey  would 
start  talking  about  how  some  day 
when  he  died  Black  Diamond 
would  come  marching  behind 
him,  and  how  stanch  and  noble 
Black  Diamond  would  be  as  he 
moved  along,  and  how  his  head 
would  bend  down  real  low  when 
taps  sounded.  It  was  like  listen- 
ing to  a  perfumed  dream  when 
Joey  talked  this  way,  and  it  kind 
of  made  you  a  little  dizzy.  And 
sometimes,  sitting  out  there  on  a 
clover  bank  near  the  river  and 
listening  to  Joey  tell  about  it,  his 
eyes  so  super  bright  and  his  voice 
reaching  a  pitch  that  matched  his 
eyes,  I  could  sure  enough  almost 
see  Black  Diamond  moving  along, 


'You  and  your  big  mouth!" 


shiny  and  black  and  solemn,  in 
Joey's  funeral  procession. 

Of  course,  when  you  got  away 
from  the  clover  and  really  stopped 
to  think  about  it,  it  seemed  kind 
of  ridiculous.  It  wasn't  only  that 
Joey  was  just  a  kid;  but  he  was  so 
thin,  and  there  was  something  so 
hollow  about  his  eyes,  which  were 
always  a  little  brighter  than  eyes 
should  be.  And  sometimes  Joey 
coughed  a  lot  too;  and  his  mother, 
a  tall,  worried-looking  lady,  was 
always  taking  him  into  the  base 
dispensary,  and  sometimes  she 
took  him  all  the  way  into  Wash- 
ington to  the  Walter  Reed  Hos- 
pital. 

I'll  never  forget  the  last  talk 
Joey  and  I  had  in  the  clover  patch 
about  Black  Diamond.  You  could 
practically  see  Black  Diamond 
licking  his  lips  with  every  mouth- 
ful, he  loved  the  stuff  so;  and 
Joey  and  me  were  sitting  down 
on  the  slope  of  a  bank  and  watch- 
ing him,  and  Joey  said:  "You 
know,  some  black  horses,  they 
don't  stay  black;  they  get  lighter, 
and  then  they  have  to  put  black 
hoods  on  them  for  funeral  proces-^ 
sions.  But  look  how  black  Black 
Diamond  stays!  I  just  know  he'll 
be  as  black  as  ever  and  they  won't 
have  to  put  any  black  hood  on 
him  when  my  funeral  comes. 
You'll  see,  he'll  be  so  stately  that 
people  will  get  a  strange  feeling 
inside  themselves,  and  there'll 
kind  of  be  a  hush  about  every- 
thing. .  /' 

I  don't  know  that  it  was  really 
anything  he  said  on  this  day  that 
was   specially   different  from  the 
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way  he  usually  talked;  but  I  think 
maybe  it  was  because  his  eyes 
were  even  brighter  than  usual  that 
I  stared  at  him  the  way  I  did,  like 
I  was  spellbound  a  little. 

It  was  the  next  day,  Tuesday, 
that  Joey  was  rushed  to  Walter 
Reed;  and  he  died  the  day  after. 

The  funeral  was  on  Thursday. 
It  started  from  the  post  chapel 
at  exactly  two  o'clock  on  the  dot. 
There  was  the  casket  resting  on 
the  open-ail*  hearse,  and  then  about 
a  couple  of  dozen  cars  came  be- 
hind. The  post  cemetery  is  at  a 
corner  near  the  south  gate,  sitting 
off  to  itself;  and  that's  where  we 
started,  moving  real  slow. 

I  was  looking  right  at  the  stable 
when  we  came  by,  so  I  can  tell 
you  what  happened.  Black  Dia- 
mond just  came  walking  out  of  it, 
that's  all;  and  he  went  right  up 
behind  the  casket;  and  as  the 
funeral  procession  kept  moving 
ahead,  the  black  shiny  horse  kept 
walking  right  behind  the  hearse 
and  the  casket. 

About  a  half  second  or  so  after 
Black  Diamond  did  what  he  did. 
Corporal  Lee  came  running  out 
of  the  stable  too.  He  ran  to  the 
side  of  the  road,  and  then  he 
stopped  there,  like  he'd  tiu'ned 
into  a  kind  of  statue.  I  guess,  be- 
ing just  a  corporal,  and  smelling 
like  a  stable  besides,  he  decided, 
standing  there  in  his  dungarees, 
that  he'd  better  not  bust  right  into 
a  funeral  procession. 

My  mama  turned  to  my  dad 
and  said,  "Bill,  hadn't  you  better 
do  something  about  it?  Won't 
Colonel    Ames    be    furious    if   he 


finds  Black  Diamond  participated 
in  this  funeral?" 

Pop  just  kept  on  driving  our 
car  in  the  funeral  procession 
though,  shrugging  his  shoulders 
and  saying,  "I  wouldn't  know  what 
to  do  about  it,  honey — besides, 
the  horse  will  no  doubt  drop  out 
in  a  minute  or  two." 

And  that  seemed  to  be  one  of 
the  sti'ange  parts  that  people  kept 
talking  and  talking  about,  the  fact 
that  Black  Diamond  stuck  behind 
the  casket  all  the  way.  After  the 
funeral,  groups  of  people  got  to- 
gether, and  they  all  looked  at 
each  other  funny,  and  they  said 
the  same  thing:  You  could  figure 
the  horse  going  out  to  the  proces- 
sion; that  wasn't  too  odd.  After  all. 
Black  Diamond  had  the  stall  by 
the  doorway,  and  he  never  was 
hitched.  And  after  all,  too,  he  was 
used  to  being  in  funeral  proces- 
sions; it  was  natural  for  him  to  be 
attracted  to  one.  But  it  was 
strange  that  he  should  select  just 
the  right  spot  to  get  into,  right 
behind  the  casket,  and  that  he 
should  keep  on  in  that  spot  so 
properly  without  being  accom- 
panied by  someone  who  held  his 
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reins,  which  was  the  way  all  his 
scheduled  funerals  were  handled. 

But  what  seemed  to  be  the 
strangest  thing  of  all,  the  thing 
that  people  talked  about  the  very 
most,  was  the  way  the  horse's 
head  bowed  so  low  that  his  chin 
almost  seemed  to  touch  the  casket 
when  the  hearse  came  to  a  stop 
by  the  grave  in  the  cemetery 
and  taps  sounded.  People  who 
had  been  to  President  Roosevelt's 
and  General  Pershing's  funerals, 
and  other  big  funerals  like  that, 
said  they'd  never  seen  Black  Dia- 
mond behave  so  reverently  and 
touched  in  the  heart  as  he  did  at 
the  funeral  of  Joey,  who  was  just  a 
sergeant's  son. 

Of  course,  I  am  very  glad  about 
all  this,  and  I  only  hope  two 
things.  I  hope  nobody  will  know 
that  I  sneaked  into  the  chapel 
just  before  the  funeral  procession 
got  started;  and  I  hope  Gabriel, 
or  St.  Peter,  or  whoever  has  that 
detail  up  there,  won't  get  too  mad 
about  finding  all  that  sweet  clover 
in  Joey's  casket. 


_£'^.^^^-^ 


Answers  to  Quiz 

(Page  4) 

1.  Greyhounds  or  whippets. 

2.  {a)  Jack  Dempsey,  prize  fight- 
ing; (h)  Helen  Wills,  tennis;  (c) 
Lou  Gehrig,  baseball. 

3.  Until  one  of  the  contestants 
was  knocked  down. 

4.  (a)  Notre  Dame,  (b)  North- 
western,  (c)   Nebraska. 

5.  {a)  Cleveland  Indians,  (fo) 
Washington  Senators,  (c)  Detroit 
Tigers. 

6.  They  are  both  spotted. 

7.  {a)  California,  (&)  Wisconsin, 
(c)  Tulane. 

8.  {a)  Pittsburgh  Pirates,  (b) 
New  York  Giants. 

9.  Eighteen. 

10.  He  played  2,130. 

11.  Jai-alai. 

12.  {a)  Badminton,  (b)  ice  hock- 
ey,  (c)   cricket. 

13.  Ninety  feet. 

14.  (a)  Golf,  {h)  tennis,  (c) 
speedboat  racing. 

15.  A  race  where  a  horse  on  which 
a  (low)  price  has  been  set  in  ad- 
vance may  be  claimed  at  that  figure 
(by  anyone  who  bets  on  him)  if 
he  wins  the  race. 

16.  Sixty-four. 

17.  Recalls  baseball.  A  famous  old- 
time  double  play  infield  with  the 
Chicago  Cubs. 

18.  Seven  and  a  half  minutes.  Six 
to  a  game  except  in  case  of  a  tie. 

19.  Jack  Johnson.  Won  in  Aus- 
tralia; lost  in  Cuba. 

20.  A  blow  delivered  to  the  back 
of  the  neck  or  base  of  the  skull. 


In  less  than  a  week- 


They  Built  a  Chapel! 


i\  CHURCH  BELL  called  soldiers  of 
the  25th  Infantry  Division  Head- 
quarters to  chapel  services.  The 
peal  of  the  bell  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  Easter  services  last 
year  and  the  completion  of  a  co- 
operative effort  which  in  less  than 
one  week  produced  a  chapel. 

Construction  of  the  chapel, 
pushed  to  a  successful  conclusion 
by  American  soldiers  of  many 
faiths,  was  reminiscent  of  the 
biblical  story  of  the  Creation. 
Work  began  on  Monday,  and  for 
six  days  soldiers  took  time  off 
from  their  visual  duties  to  build  a 
chapel.  On  the  seventh  day, 
Easter,  they  rested  from  their  tasks 
and  worshiped,  each  in  his  chosen 
manner. 

The  original  plan  for  a  perma- 
nent house  of  worship  to  replace 
the  tent  chapel  was  sponsored  by 
the  25th  Division's  chief  of  staflE, 
Colonel  Donald  Dunford,  of  Ar- 
lington, Vii'ginia,  and  the  head- 
quarters commandant,  Major 
Mark  W.  Kingdom,  of  San  Pedro, 
California.  The  idea  was  warmly 
received  by  George  E.  Donnellon, 
25th  Division  chaplain  (a  Roman 
Catholic),  and  Clifford  H.  Wine- 
fordner,  Jr.,  assistant  division 
chaplain  (a  Methodist). 

Three  of  the  Army's  tropical 
shell  huts,  corrugated  iron  build- 
ings measuring  fifty-four  feet  by 
twenty  feet,  were  made  available 
by  division  G-4  (supply).  Two 
were  intended  for  mess  halls  while 


the  third  was  to  become  the 
chapel. 

It  was  impossible  to  obtain  the 
third  building  kit  until  just  a  few 
days  before  Easter.  On  Saturday, 
April  5,  a  big  bulldozer  from  the 
25th  Division's  65th  Engineer 
Combat  Battalion  leveled  the 
ground  for  the  chapel  site. 

On  Palm  Sunday  holes  were 
dug  for  the  foundation  of  the 
building. 

Work  began  on  the  building  it- 
self Monday,  April  7.  Two  soldiers 
were  detailed  from  the  Head- 
quarters Defense  Platoon,  guard- 
ing the  area  from  enemy  attack, 
to  spend  the  week  putting  up  the 
chapel.  One,  Sergeant  Anthony 
Zalone,  of  Auburn,  New  York,  is 
a  Catholic.  The  other,  Corporal 
Raymond  Wilson,  of  Charlestown, 
Indiana,  is  a  Methodist.  The  close 
co-operation  between  the  two, 
plus  the  valuable  efforts  of  a 
Korean  carpenter,  Lee  Yong  Nam, 
were  typical  of  the  spirit  of  all 
who  took  part  in  the  operation. 

By  Monday  evening  the  frame 
was  up.  The  following  day  the 
roof  was  put  on  and  part  of  the 
siding  was  completed.  Wednesday 
saw  the  windows  inserted  and  the 
siding  finished.  Sergeant  Zalone 
and  Corporal  Wilson  started  the 
inside  paneling  Thursday.  On 
Good  Friday  the  ceiling  was  com- 
pleted, more  work  was  done  on 
the  paneling,  arid  the  platform 
for  the  altar  and  choir  was  started. 
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The  steeple  was  erected  and  all 
remaining  tasks  were  finished  on 
the  sixth  day. 

On  Sunday  nearly  five  hundred 
Christian  soldiers  worshiped  in  the 
chapel. 

More  than  just  construction  was 
involved  in  the  undertaking.  From 
all  sides  came  unexpected  help. 
The  engineers  contributed  the 
pews  and  flooring  for  the  altar 
platform.  Company  C  of  the  25th 
Division's  89th  Tank  Battalion  do- 
nated six  76-mm.  shell  cases.  The 
725th  Ordnance  Company  gave 
the  brass  cases  a  high  polish,  and 
the  former  weapons  of  destruc- 
tion were  used  as  the  six  candle- 
holders  necessary  in  celebrating 
Cathohc  High  Mass.  The  Ord- 
nance Company  also  gave  lamp 
shades,  which  were  inverted  for 
indirect  lighting.  Truck  drivers 
from  headquarters  added  their  bit 
by  hauling  stone  and  gravel  for 
the  area.  Korean  workers  labored 
faithfully  through  the  week.  The 
25th  Military  Police  Company 
contributed  a  bell  it  had  in  its 
possession.  Serving  as  the  call  to 
worship  on  Sunday,  the  bell  gave 
soldiers  another  touch  of  home. 
With  spontaneous,  sincere  help 
from  various  units  in  the  division, 
the  two  chaplains  and  the  two 
soldier-carpenters  worked  steadily 
on. 

Sergeant  Zalone  and  Corporal 
Wilson  put  skill,  ingenuity,  and 
hard  work  into  the  chapel.  For- 
merly a  carpenter.  Corporal  Wil- 
son designed  the  double  doors, 
familiar  in  many  American 
churches.  The  doors  had  the  prac- 
tical value  of  allowing  more  light 
in  the  chapel  and  reducing  the 
amount  of  corrugated  iron  needed 
for  the  outside  of  the  building. 
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The  two  soldiers  shut  off  the 
back  of  the  chapel  and  built  a 
low  ceiling  of  plywood  paneling 
so  that  acoustics  would  be  better. 
Added  novelties  were  altar  spot- 
lights, which  the  two  fashioned 
from  grapefruit- juice  cans. 

And  always  there,  expressing 
their  gratification  at  the  rapid 
progress,  were  Chaplains  Donnel- 
lon  and  Winefordner.  Their  con- 
stant encouragement  did  much  to 
produce  the  co-operative  spirit. 

Work  was  finished  on  Saturday 
night.  A  compelling  picture  of 
Christ,  painted  by  Pfc.  Ramon 
Rios,  of  New  York  City,  a  member 
of  division  headquarters,  was 
placed  over  the  altar.  The  soldiers 
who  built  the  chapel  quietly  ad- 
mired their  work.  Lee  Yong  Nam, 
the  faithful,  skillful  Korean  car- 
penter, was  not  aware  of  what  he 
was  making  until  Saturday  eve- 
ning. But  that  night,  after  the 
chapel  was  prepared  for  Sunday 
services,  he  opened  the  doors  and 
entered.  He  took  off  his  hat,  then 
sat  in  silence  for  twenty  minutes. 
He  had  learned  what  the  build- 
ing was. 

The  building  will  be  used  for 
many  different  religious  activities, 
Protestant  and  Catholic.  Weekly 
Episcopal  Communion  will  be 
given.  Also,  Korean  Chi'istians 
will  worship  each  week  in  the 
chapel.  Regular  Lutheran  services 
will  be  conducted,  and  a  Jewish 
rabbi  will  hold  services  for 
soldiers  of  his  faith. 

Now  American  soldiers  in  a  far- 
away land  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the 
labors  of  a  few  men  whose  joyful, 
united  spirit  produced  a  chapel  in 
spite  of  war  and  gave  a  lesson  in 
the  true  meaning  of  Easter. 


VUe  Jli4^  celel^Acded  Ud^  te4'ttlt  lu^Ululcuf  uuik — 


LIM  LIMS 


luf.  lt6  J^liAt  ZdUo^ — 


CLARENCE     W.     HALL 


m  SEEMS  almos  impossible  that 
y  ten  full  years  have  flown  since 
the  first  issue  of  this  "big  little 
magazine"  was  born!  You  who 
read  these  lines  probably  look 
upon  the  soldiers  and  airmen  and 
seamen  of  1942-45,  current  when 
we  were  on  the  scene  at  Link,  as 
ancients  of  another  generation.  To 
you,  and  to  us,  World  War  II  is 
long  ago  and  far  away. 

But,  actually,  what  has  changed 
in  ten  years?  Not  much.  Then  we 
were  fighting  the  infamous  creed 
of  Hitler  and  Tojo.  Today  it  is  the 
brutal  and  inhuman  creed  of 
Stalin.  Tomorrow?  Something  else. 
Always  something  else.  The  battle- 
field changes,  the  enemy  adopts 
new  guises.  But  essentially  the 
war  for  freedom  is  the  same,  and 
it  goes  on. 

And  the  same,  too,  is  the  one 
factor  guaranteeing  victoiy :  ev- 
erything depends,  in  the  last  an- 
alysis, on  the  enlisted  man,  the 
foot  soldier,  the  ordinary  Joe. 

In    June    1945    your    ex-editor. 


while  combing  the  Pacific  combat 
areas  for  Link,  joined  other  cor- 
respondents for  the  amphibious 
attack  on  Borneo.  On  the  evening 
of  D-Day  minus  one,  while  steam- 
ing toward  Brunei  Bay,  we  were 
called  in  for  briefing  by  General 
MacArthur  and  Admiral  Royal. 
Great  maps  were  unrolled;  the 
whole  grand  stiategy  of  the  opera- 
tion was  fully  explained.  And  on 
the  big  maps  the  operation  looked 
vast  and  complicated — yet  decep- 
ti\  ely  easy. 

But  when  at  dawn  the  next 
morning  we  leaped  from  the  land- 
ing boats,  splashed  through  the 
surf,  and  hit  the  beaches,  the  w-ar 
suddenly  shrank.  No  longer  was  it 
the  vast  thing  of  the  big  maps. 
War  suddenly  became  for  each  of 
us  just  a  few  feet  of  jungle  growth, 
{Continued  on  page  40) 
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Little 


By  OON  E.  MALL 


'\^  HEN  Crown  Prince  Olaf  of 
Norway  visited  this  country  sev- 
eral years  ago,  his  travel  itinerary 
took  him  through  a  rugged,  pic- 
turesque countryside  west  of  Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin.  Suddenly,  as  his 
car  reached  the  crest  of  a  hill, 
the  prince  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  valley  below.  "Why,"  he  ex- 
claimed suddenly,  "this  is  exactly 
like  Norway!" 

Since  that  time  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tourists  have  "dis- 
covered" that  little  village  nestling 
peacefully  in  the  hills  near  Mount 
Horeb,  Wisconsin.  Also  known  as 
Nissedahle,  or  the  "Valley  of  the 
Elves,"  Little  Norway  presents  a 
collection  of  buildings  and  fur- 
nishings and  art  objects  that  are 
typically  Norwegian.  Unlike  most 
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museums,  however,  it  is  living, 
vital,  intriguing. 

The  flags  of  the  United  States 
and  Norway  whip  in  the  breeze 
on  a  hilltop  overlooking  the  valley. 
Below,  the  village,  completely 
surrounded  by  a  dazzling  white 
picket  fence,  presents  a  breath- 
taking sight.  Its  sixteen  log  struc- 
tures include  everything  from  a 
chicken  house  to  a  hunting  lodge. 
But  the  village  has  only  one  per- 
manent inhabitant — a  puckish 
gent  named  Hugo  A.  Stickhevitz, 
who  greets  visitors  as  they  step 
out  of  their  cars. 

Mr.  Stickhevitz,  commonly 
known  as  "Stikky,"  contributes 
much  to  the  charm  of  Little  Nor- 
way. An  elfin  character  in  a  red 
stocking  cap,  high  shoes,  and  short 


trousers,  Stikky  does  his  utmost  to 
make  tourists  feel  at  home.  In  his 
position  as  caretaker  and  chief 
guide  he  never  fails  to  amuse  the 
folks  who  join  him  in  a  tour  of  the 
\alley. 

Strangely  enough,  Stikky  is  not 
Norwegian  but  Lettish.  In  fact,  he 
speaks  Lettish,  Russian,  and  Ger- 
man better  than  either  Norse  or 
English.  His  dry  sense  of  humor, 
coupled  with  his  accent,  keeps 
one  clinging  to  his  every  word. 

The  general  tour  of  the  valley 
begins  at  a  tiny  log  stable,  which 
was  one  of  the  first  buildings  on 
the  place.  Little  Norway  originally 
was  the  pioneer  homestead  of 
Osten  Olson  Haugen,  a  Norse  im- 
migrant who  settled  down  in  the 
valley  in  1856.  Like  other  Nor- 
wegian farmers,  Haugen  erected 
a  number  of  small  buildings,  each 
of  which  had  a  distinct  use.  Many 
of  these  are  still  standing  today, 
including,  of  course,  the  log 
stable. 

The  stable  is  especially  interest- 
ing because  of  its  miniature  size. 
Stikky  explains  it  like  this:  "Little 
stable  for  little  horse;  one  log 
down  all  around  the  bottom;  little 
stable  for  little  horse."  The  guide, 
incidentally,  still  has  trouble  with 
his  English  and  repeats  everything 
at  least  once. 

Next  comes  the  former  Haugen 
granary,  which  has  been  re- 
modeled and  now  serves  as  the 
guesthouse.  One  of  the  most  price- 
less possessions  here  is  a  bed  in 
which  Ole  Bull,  the  eminent  Norse 
violinist,  once  slept.  The  house  has 
an  open-air,  screened  dining  hall. 


Whenever  food  is  served,  it  is 
prepared,  not  in  the  house  proper, 
but  in  a  one-room  log  kitchen 
located  a  short  distance  away. 

"Low  bridch  for  grownups,  low 
bridch  for  grownups,"  Stikky 
warns  as  his  sightseeing  group 
makes  its  way  toward  a  former 
barn  which  has  been  converted 
into  a  display  house.  The  living 
room  here  is  filled  with  antiques 
— 200-year-old  chests,  rocking 
chairs,  and  rare  corner  cupboards 
which  are  brightly  decorated  with 
painted  designs.  The  kitchen,  be- 
sides containing  dozens  of  crude 
kitchen  utensils,  also  has  a  huge 
homemade  table  which  opens  up 
to  form  an  extra  bed. 

With  a  little  encouragement, 
Stikky  will  gladly  tell  the  rest  of 
the  story  of  the  valley.  Haugen, 
it  seems,  farmed  here  until  he  died 
in  1912.  After  Haugen's  death  the 
valley  was  deserted  for  fourteen 
years — except  for  the  nissen,  or 
"elves"  (who,  the  Norwegians 
say,  do  the  work  while  humans 
sleep  or  are  away).  In  1926  Isak 
J.  Dahle,  Chicago  insurance  man 
and  native  of  nearby  Mount 
Horeb,  bought  the  place,  adding 
more  land  until  it  included  465 
acres.  He  restored  many  of  the 
buildings,  converted  others,  and 
added  a  few  more  structures. 

During  the  restoration  the  orig- 
inal homestead,  which  was  the 
first  real  building  in  the  valley, 
was  left  vmtouched  except  for  re- 
pairs. Stikky  again  warns  visitors 
of  a  "low  bridch"  as  they  enter 
the  house.  Here,  too,  the  low  door- 
ways    are    curiously    interesting. 
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Most  of  them  are  only  about  five 
feet  high,  although  the  builder 
was  reputed  to  have  been  nearly 
six  and  a  half  feet  tall. 

Although  none  of  the  original 
furniture  is  left  in  the  homestead, 
the  place  is  stocked  with  a  collec- 
tion of  choice  pieces  from  many 
similar  pioneer  Norwegian  homes. 
The  entire  ground  floor  is  a  com- 
bined living  and  dining  room  and 
kitchen  and  has  a  hand-carved 
fireplace  mantlepiece  dated  1751. 
Upstairs,  visitors  are  amused  with 
some  of  the  most  unusual  "twin" 
beds  they  have  ever  seen.  Copied 
from  some  in  Norway,  these  bunks 
are  built  into  walls  at  right  angles 
to  each  other.  Occupants  share  a 
common  pillow  about  four  feet 
square.  Or,  as  Stikky  puts  it,  they 
sleep  "heads  together,  hearts 
apart." 

Leaving  the  Haugen  residence, 
visitors  next  inspect  a  nearby  hill- 
side dugout  in  which  the  pioneers 
lived  while  their  home  was  being 
built. 

Another  interesting  little  build- 
ing is  the  "Bachelor's  Cabin," 
which,  like  the  other  structures,  is 
furnished  with  antiques,  relics, 
and  intriguing  mementos. 

The  caretaker's  house,  which 
Stikky  proudly  calls  his  "Melan- 
choly Cabin,"  has  the  only  modern 
features — a  telephone  and  elec- 
tric lights — found  at  Nissedahle. 
Books  and  other  evidences  of  cul- 
ture line  the  walls.  When  snow 
covers  the  valley  and  the  village's 
priceless  possessions  have  been 
moved  to  town,  Stikky  lives  here 
alone.  For  pastime  the  hermit 
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Photo   by    Wisconsin   Conservation  Department 

writes  poetry,  which  is  published 
privately  and  sold  to  tourists. 
Everyone  admits  that  there  must 
be  a  great  story  behind  Stikky's 
life — but  few,  if  any,  have  un- 
covered it. 

If  you  like  to  tramp  around, 
then  by  all  means  go  to  see  the 
hunting  lodge  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  property.  An  immense  fire- 
place, a  huge  moose  head,  and 
numerous  hunting  scenes  painted 
by  Olaf  Culbertson,  noted  Viking 
artist,  add  distinctiveness  and 
cheer  to  the  place. 

Only  one  building  in  the  valley  ^ 
can  frankly  be  called  a  museum. 
This  is  the  "Norway  Building," 
originally  built  in  Trondhjem, 
Norway,  for  the  Chicago  World's 
Fair  of  1893.  Hand-carved,  bright- 
ly painted  dragons  writhing  to- 
ward the  sky  on  the  building's 
ridgepoles  never  fail  to  entrance 
the  visitors.  Inside,  one  finds  a 
perfect  example  of  Norse  church 
architecture  in  the  richly  carved 
doorway  and  ornate  pillars.  Here 
also  is  a  cane  used  by  Ole  Bull; 
the  original  manuscript  of  a  com- 


position  by  Edvard  Grieg,  the 
famous  Norse  composer;  and  the 
table,  chairs,  and  pictures  from 
the  study  of  Professor  Rasmus  B. 
Anderson,  educator  and  diplomat. 

A  quick  look  at  other  buildings 
around  the  place  reveals  the  little 
"Cobbler  Shop,"  which  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  vines  and 
contains  ancient  cobbler  tools  and 
lasts;  the  "Milkmaid's  Cabin" 
perched  high  on  a  steep  hill  amid 
some  of  the  5,000  fir  trees  that 
have  been  planted  to  enhance  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  valley;  and 
even  the  little  saeter  hytte,  or 
summer  cottage  found  in  Nor- 
way's high  mountain  pastures. 

But  before  you  leave  be  sure  to 
visit  the  springhouse.  Built  over 
a  natural  spring  near  a  trancjuil 
stream  that  subdivides  the  valley, 
this  little  structure  serves  both  as 


a  place  for  refreshment  and  as 
a  refrigerator.  A  locomotive  bell 
in  one  of  the  quaint,  churchlike 
steeples  on  the  springhouse  calls 
residents  to  dinner. 

But  here's  a  word  of  caution. 
The  village  cannot  possibly  give 
food  and  lodging  to  visitors.  Thou- 
sands of  tourists  have  come  here 
expecting  these  things  and  have 
gone    away    disappointed. 

All  in  all,  however.  Little  Nor- 
way has  nearly  everything  that 
the  vacationist  may  desire.  Its 
simplicity,  charm,  and  rusticity 
touch  even  those  with  no  love  for 
Norwegiana.  And  you'll  remem- 
ber the  sod-covered  roofs  of  the 
houses  and  the  other  unique  fea- 
tures of  the  village  long  after  your 
other  vacation  experiences  have 
been  forgotten. 


Sa^.  ^^^^utam  — 


That  sermon  you  preached  last  Sunday  at  chapel 
may  be  just  the  one  to  win  the  SERMON  CON- 
TEST sponsored  by  The  Chaplain.  Why  not  type 
it  up  double  space  and  send  it  to  the  Contest 
Editor,  122  Maryland  Avenue,  NE.,  Washington 
2,  D.C.? 


/iad.  ^eUcwAA- 


Why  don't  you  suggest  to  the  Chaplain  that  he 
send  in  that  sermon  that  really  clicked  and  have 
a  try  at  those  fifteen  prizes  ranging  from  $100  to 
$10  each? 


CONTEST  CLOSES  MARCH  1 
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RALPH 
FRIEDMAN 


^toft^cet  ^aea^e^ 


/he  bad  man  sprawled  lazily 
in  the  witness  chair,  an  amused 
smile  creasing  his  mishaven  face. 
He  surveyed  the  tense  crowd 
thronging  the  log  courthouse  with 
noticeable  relish.  Gazing  out  of 
the  window,  he  replied  uncon- 
cernedly to  the  smooth  questions 
his  attorney  put  to  him.  The  foot- 
hills of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains lay  so  close  he  could  almost 
touch  the  pines  clinging  to  the 
base.  To  the  east,  across  Carson 
Valley,  lay  the  western  slope  of 
the  Washoe,  south  of  that  the  Pine 
Nut  Range.  In  an  hour  or  so,  when 
the  frightened  jury  had  turned 
him  free,  he  would  rejoin  his 
chieftain  Sam  Brown;  and  to- 
gether they  would  ride  the  fields 
and  hills  again,  taking  what  they 
wanted  from  the  farmers  and 
ranchers,  shooting  down  anybody 
who  tried  to  stop  them. 

Returning  his  eyes  to  the  court- 
room, he  glanced  at  the  jury  and 
smirked.  Who  did  these  loons 
think  they  were  fooling,  pretend- 
ing to  judge  him,  a  tough  lieuten- 
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ant  of  Sam  Brown's  gang?  It  was 
a  joke.  If  he  hadn't  thought  it  so 
funny  he  would  never  have  sur- 
rendered to  the  marshal.  But  a 
man  couldn't  be  attending  to  busi- 
ness all  the  time;  he  needed  a  few 
laughs  now  and  then. 

A  ten-wagon  ox  team  hid  the 
mountains  for  a  moment  as  it 
plodded  past  the  old  stockade,  its 
silver  bells  tinkling  through  the 
cloud  of  dust.  The  bad  man  heard 
the  music  of  the  open  road  and 
stirred.  Maybe  another  shipment 
of  valuable  goods.  Sam  Brown 
would  need  him.  The  trial  had 
better  be  over  real  soon  or  some- 
body would  pay  for  it. 

The  defense  attorney  had  fin- 
ished, and  a  new  voice  spoke,  a 
deep  voice  that  startled  the  outlaw. 
He  looked  up  quickly  and  saw 
towering  over  him  the  biggest  man 
he  had  ever  seen  outside  of  Sam 
Brown,  a  giant  with  a  flowing 
red  beard,  square  shoulders,  steel- 
glint  blue  eyes  and  long,  hea\^ 
hands.  The  coldest,  clearest  voice 
he  had   ever  heard   was   saying: 


"You  are  a  member  of  Sam 
Brown's  lawless  mob  that  has 
robbed  and  plundered  and  killed 
for  more  than  a  year.  It  has  ter- 
rorized all  of  Carson  Valley  so 
that  decent  people  live  in  tlie 
shadow  of  fear.  You  are  being 
tried  for  only  one  of  the  offenses, 
the  murder  of  a  peace-loving 
farmer;  but  we  intend  to  make  this 
trial  a  warning  to  all  rattlesnakes 
of  society  in  these  parts.  Carson 
Valley  and  western  Utah  Terri- 
tory are  hereby  letting  it  be 
known  that  the  days  of  mur- 
derers riding  range  on  law-abid- 
ing citizens  are  over." 

The  bad  man  stiffened  and  half 
arose,  thrusting  a  finger  at  the 
lawyer.  "Now  watch  yourself!"  he 
hissed. 

"Sit  down!"  snapped  the  pros- 
ecutor, doubling  his  heavy  fists. 
The  bad  man  sank  slowly  into 
the  chair,  puzzled,  whipped. 
Smiles  broke  out  in  the  courtroom 
as  out  came  bandannas  to  wipe 
the  nervous  sweat  from  foreheads. 

Genoa  had  seen  strong  men 
since  it  was  founded  eleven  years 
ago  in  1849,  but  this  lawyer  facing 
the  desperado  on  the  stand  was 
the  most  daring.  Up  to  now  the 
town  had  known  him,  William  M. 
Stewart,  as  a  quiet  mining  lawyer 
who  had  lived  in  Genoa  for  a  brief 
spell  and  who  did  most  of  his 
business  near  the  Comstock, 
where  the  miners  considered  him 
a  regular  fellow  and  called  him 
Bill.  The  district  attorney  had  said 
Stewart  was  the  best  man  for 
breaking  up  Sam  Brown's  gang, 
and  from  the  first  looks  of  things 
the  opinion  seemed  justified.  As 
time  went  by,  the  evidence  piled 
up  that  the  district  attorney's 
choice  had  been  a  wise  one. 


A  few  minutes  after  Stewart  be- 
gan his  questioning,  the  bad  man 
was  ti'embling.  He  cowered  in 
the  witness  chair  like  a  beaten 
dog,  cringing  from  the  sharp  lash- 
ing Stewart  administered  with 
biting  contempt.  A  farmer  from 
Genoa  said  to  a  merchant  from 
Carson  City,  "Looks  like  we're 
going  to  see  peace  again." 

Then  the  doors  of  the  court- 
house were  flung  open,  and  down 
the  aisle,  a  gun  in  each  hand, 
swaggered  a  ponderous  intruder, 
scowling  grimly.  Instantly  all  con- 
versation halted,  the  room  froze. 
"Sam  Brown!"  screamed  a  woman, 
and  the  terrible  silence  was 
broken.  The  judge  threw  himself 
behind  his  desk,  where  he  collided 
with  the  bailiff;  the  jurors  dived 
through  the  open  windows;  the 
spectators  crawled  under  the 
benches. 

The  murderer  who  had  killed 
sixteen  men  in  that  year  of  1860 
alone  and  bragged  he  had  cut  a 
man's  heart  out  and  eaten  it  for 
breakfast  waved  to  his  pal.  "Let's 
go!"  he  called  gruffly. 

"Not  so  fast,"  a  cold  voice  in- 
terrupted. 

"Outa  my  way!"  Brown  snarled. 
But  before  he  could  level  his  guns 
at  the  man  in  front  of  him,  he  was 
staring  down  the  barrels  of  two 
loaded  derringers.  Brown's  head 
sprang  back,  and  he  looked  into 
eyes  as  hard  as  the  steel  pistols. 
"Who're  you?"  he  gasped,  dumb- 
founded. No  one  had  ever  before 
challenged  him. 

"Bill  Stewart,"  the  one  fearless 
man  in  the  courtroom  replied  as 
he  covered  both  Sam  Brown  and 
his  lieutenant.  "And  drop  your 
guns!" 

Brown's  guns   clattered  to  the 
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floor.  "Now,"  snapped  Stewart, 
"take  the  stand!  And  hurry  up!" 
The  desperado  moved  haltingly  to 
the  witness  stand,  nervously  eye- 
ing Stewart.  He  had  shot  many 
unarmed  men  and  was  afraid 
Stewart  would  do  the  same  thing 
to  him.  His  pal  vacated  the  chair, 
sliding  cautiously  away  from  it, 
and  Brown  slunk  into  it.  Stewart 
raised  his  voice  and  announced: 
"Recess  is  over,  folks.  Court  is 
resumed!" 

The  judge  crept  sheepishly  from 
behind  his  bench,  rubbing  his 
bruised  head;  the  amazed  jurors 
filled  the  jury  box;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  wooden  benches  held 
the  spectators  they  had  shielded. 
The  trial  continued. 

Thereupon  Stewart  forced 
Brown  to  turn  state's  witness. 
When  the  defendant's  attorney 
protested  that  the  prosecutor  was 
intimidating  his  client,  Stewart 
put  his  hands  on  his  pistols  and 
sweetly  asked:  "Mr.  Brown,  do 
you  think  it  is  possible  for  anyone 
ever  to  intimidate  you?" 


"N-no,"  stammered  Brown, 
pale  to  the  gills.  He  had  lost 
enough  face  already. 

When  the  trial  ended,  the  jury 
found  Brown's  pal  guilty.  Later 
that  day  Brown,  freed  for  lack  of 
a  specific  charge,  was  killed  by 
a  storekeeper  he  had  tried  to 
murder.  The  merchant  was  quick- 
ly acquitted  by  a  jury  which  said 
of  Sam  Brown,  "He  had  come  to 
his  end  from  a  just  dispensation  of 
an  all-wise  Providence." 

His  courageous  stand  against 
the  outlaw  who  had  boasted  he 
had  killed  enough  men  to  fill  a 
graveyard  was  typical  of  William 
Morris  ("Bill")  Stewart's  career. 
As  a  rough-and-tumble  frontier 
lawyer  of  the  lusty  and  lawless 
gold  and  silver  mining  camps  he 
was  unexcelled.  He  once  said: 
"If  I  have  to,  I  can  keep  the  peace 
with  either  words,  fists,  or  guns." 
Gifted  with  great  physical 
strength  and  a  sharp,  analytical 
mind,  he  was  never  bested  in  per- 
sonal or  legal  combat.  A  rival 
lawyer  paid  him  this  tribute:  "If 
I  could  get  a  draw  with  Stewart, 
I  would  feel  well  satisfied.  Beating 
him  is  out  of  the  question." 

Like  most  "fighting  Westerners," 
Stewart  was  originally  from  the 
East,  having  been  born  in  Wayne 
County,  New  York,  in  1827.  Upon 
graduation  from  Yale,  he  left 
home  to  join  that  vast  army  of 
forty-niners  who  answered  the 
call  of  "Gold  in  Californy!"  travel- 
ing to  the  Sierra  by  way  of  Pana- 


ma. 


"He's   only  been  in  two  weeks,   and 
already  he's  a  rookie!" 
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He  settled  in  the  wild  and  wool- 
ly camps  of  Nevada  City,  heart  of 
the  richest  gold  strikes  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  started  mining.  He 
worked  some  coyote  diggin's  on 
Buckeye  Hill,  near  Nevada  City, 


and  later  built  a  sawmill  on  Shady 
Creek. 

A  violent  experience  in  1851  de- 
termined Stewart's  career.  One 
day  while  riding  into  the  nearby 
camp  of  Rough  and  Ready,  where 
he  expected  to  do  some  prospect- 
ing, he  saw  an  alarming  sight.  A 
young  man,  stripped  to  the  waist 
and  minus  his  shoes,  was  being  led 
by  an  excited  and  wildly  yelling 
mob  to  a  noose  hanging  from  the 
sturdy  bough  of  an  oak  tree.  Dis- 
mounting from  his  mule,  Stewart 
stopped  one  of  the  vigilantes  and 
asked  if  the  prisoner  had  been 
legally  tried.  "No,"  came  the 
heated  reply,  "he's  too  guilty!" 

Instantly  Stewart  ran  to  the  tree, 
faced  the  approaching  crowd,  and 
whipped  out  his  guns.  "Stop!"  he 
shouted.  "This  lynching  party  has 
gone  far  enough!  The  first  man 
who  lays  another  hand  on  that  boy 
will  be  shot  full  of  holes.  He's 
going  to  have  a  trial — and  a  fair 
ti'ial — right  now!"  He  waved  a 
gun  at  a  ladder  propped  against 
a  building.  "That  will  be  the  wit- 
ness stand.  Let  the  accused  climb 
up  there!" 

Sensing  the  tone  of  authority  in 
Stewart's  powerful  voice,  the  mob 
followed  instructions.  "Now,"  or- 
dered Stewart,  "pick  out  a  jury  of 
six  men."  This,  too,  was  done,  and 
Stewart,  acting  as  trial  examiner, 
began  questioning  one  of  the  mob 
leaders.  From  him  Stewart  learned 
that  the  young  man,  Owens  by 
name,  had  been  charged  by  his 
hotel  roommate  with  stealing  $300 
in  Mexican  doubloons.  The  ac- 
cuser was  not  present,  but  the 
crowd  believed  his  story.  "Been 
too  many  robberies  around  here," 
their  spokesman  asserted.  "We 
aim  to  stop  it  once  and  for  all." 


Disregarding  this  odd  bit  of 
logic,  Stewart  asked  the  young 
man  to  tell  his  side  of  the  case. 
Owens  said  he  had  come  from 
Sonoma  and  was  on  his  way  to 
Nevada  City  to  look  into  a  saw- 
mill for  the  purpose  of  buving  it. 
He  had  the  $300  in  Mexican  doub- 
loons with  him  when  he  had 
stopped  at  a  Rough  and  Ready 
hotel  for  the  night  and  was  as- 
signed to  share  a  room  with  the 
stranger  responsible  for  the  hys- 
teria. 

"I  can  prove  my  innocence,"  in- 
sisted Owens.  "There  is  a  letter  in 
the  pocket  of  my  coat  which  I  left 
in  the  hotel  room.  These  men 
wouldn't  let  me  show  it  to  them. 
They  just  dragged  me  out  of 
there." 

A  miner  was  dispatched  to  the 
hotel  and  returned  with  Owens' 
coat.  Sure  enough,  the  letter 
Owens  spoke  of  was  in  the  pocket. 
It  was  from  Owens'  partner  and 
corroborated  fully  the  young 
man's  story.  Convinced  of  his 
truthfulness,  the  "jury"  freed  him, 
and  most  of  the  mob  left  the 
"courtroom"  to  search  for  the  ac- 
cuser— but  that  trickster  had  fled. 

Some  of  those  who  remained  by 
the  ladder  said  to  Stewart,  "You're 
the  best  lawyer  in  these  parts." 

"But  I'm  not  a  lawyer,"  Stewart 
replied. 

"Then  you  ought  to  be!"  was  the 
prompt  advice. 

A  year  later  Stewart  studied 
law  with  an  attorney  friend  for 
three  months,  poring  over  his 
books  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
hours  a  day.  At  the  end  of  that 
period  he  passed  the  bar  examina- 
tion and  received  a  license  to 
practice.  Soon  afterward  he  be- 
came a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  a 
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short  while  later  was  appointed 
district  attorney  of  Nevada  Coun- 
ty. 

So  swift  were  his  strides  in  the 
legal  profession  that  in  less  than  a 
year  after  he  assumed  practice  he 
was  chosen  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee which  drew  up  the  first 
rules  and  regulations  for  quartz 
mining  in  California,  a  code  wide- 
ly copied  in  other  mining  areas 
throughout  the  nation. 

In  his  new  job  as  district  at- 
torney he  made  Nevada  County 
one  of  the  safest  and  most  law- 
abiding  counties  in  the  state.  No 
criminal  was  too  big  to  be  tried, 
no  citizen  too  unimportant  to  fight 
for  if  he  was  right.  Stewart  be- 
came known  up  and  down  the 
Sierra  as  a  lawyer  who  talked  the 
language  of  the  people — even  if 
he  sometimes  spoke  it  for  hours  in 
order  to  convince  a  jury.  Yet  there 
were  times  when  his  final  argu- 
ment took  less  than  a  minute  to 
make.  A  good  example  is  "The 
Case  of  the  Bitten  Ear." 

He  once  prosecuted  a  farmer 
who  had  been  charged  with  may- 
hem for  biting  off  a  miner's  ear. 
As  the  case  unfolded  it  seemed  to 
appear  that  the  miner  had  been 
the  aggressor.  Stewart  began  to 
feel  his  case  lost,  but  his  hopes 
revived  when  a  key  defense  wit- 
ness, a  well-known  doctor,  testi- 
fied. The  doctor  stated  that  the 
miner's  ear  was  not  altogether 
bitten  off  and  could  have  been 
saved,  but  the  miner  had  to  work 
to  make  a  living  and  therefore  did 
not  have  time  to  take  treatment. 

On  cross-examination  Stewart 
asked  the  doctor,  "If  the  ear  had 
belonged  to  a  gentleman,  could  it 
have  been  saved?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  doctor. 
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*ln  other  words,''  continued 
Stewart,  "it  is  the  custom  to  save 
gentlemen's  ears  but  to  cut  off  the 
ears  of  laboring  men?" 

"That  is  so,"  answered  the  doc- 
tor, to  the  chagrin  of  the  defense 
counsel. 

The  latter  made  a  long  and 
eloquent  plea  to  the  jury.  When 
he  had  concluded,  Stewart  arose 
slowly,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  j 
said  dryly,  "The  only  question  in 
this  case  is  whether  laboring  men 
have  a  right  to  own  ears" — and  sat 
down.  The  jury  decided  in  his 
favor. 

Stewart  was  called  upon  to  de- 
liver orations  on  scores  of  occa- 
sions and  proved  himself  as  flow- 
ery as  an  orator  as  he  had  been 
blunt  as  a  miner.  He  could  pick  up 
his  Yale  vocabulary  as  easily  as 
he  had  dropped  it  at  Buckeye 
Hill.  With  tremendous  zest  and 
energy  he  carried  everything  be- 
fore him,  sweeping  aside  all  ob- 
stacles by  any  method  he  could 
find,  even  in  the  field  of  love. 

In  Nevada  City  the  handsome, 
erect,  red-bearded  dynamo  built 
a  spacious  colonial-style  home  for 
his  sweetheart  in  San  Francisco, 
who  had  promised  to  marry  him. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  house    i 
the  townspeople  celebrated,   and    I 
Stewart  started  for  the  big  city  to    i 
bring  back  a  bride.  He  declined,    I 
however,  to  tell  anyone  her  name, 
a  move  that  events  proved  wiser 
than  he  could  imagine. 

In  San  Francisco  a  cruel  disap- 
pointment awaited  him.  His  girl 
had  lost  her  heart  to  someone  else. 
Despondently  the  jilted  suitor 
roamed  the  streets.  Bad  enough  to 
be  deserted  almost  at  the  altar; 
but  how  could  he  explain  it  to  his 
friends?  He  would  be  the  laugh- 


iiigstock  of  the  Sierra;  his  whole 
future  might  be  jeopardized. 

As  he  wandered  up  Market 
Sti'eet  he  met  a  friend  of  sexeral 
years'  standing,  Harry  S.  Foote, 
a  former  governor  of  Mississippi. 
They  headed  for  a  restaurant,  and 
there  Stewart  inquired  about  the 
health  of  Foote's  daughter,  An- 
nie. "Fine,"  glowed  Foote  with 
fatherly  pride,  "wonderful!  A  love- 
ly girl  indeed!" 

That  phrase  started  Stewart 
thinking.  He  had  met  Annie  sev- 
eral times  and  liked  her.  She  was 
good-looking  and  well-mannered. 
She  would  make  a  fine  wife  and 
save  him  from  an  empty-handed 
embarrassment.  He  turned  to 
Foote.  "Harry,  I  would  like  per- 
mission to  ask  your  daughter  to 
marry  me." 

Foote  gaped  in  surprise.  Stew- 
art repeated  his  words.  "Well," 
said  the  ex-governor,  recovering 
his  composure,  "it's  up  to  Annie. 
I  don't  interfere  in  her  life.  But  it's 
acceptable  to  me,  Bill." 

Stewart  almost  ran  to  the  Foote 
home.  When  Annie  let  him  in,  he 
began  a  speech  of  courtship  that 
paled  by  comparison  all  the  flow- 
ery, passionate,  and  brilliant  ora- 
tions he  had  ever  delivered. 

The  overwhelmed  Annie  could 
only  reply,  "I'll  have  to  consider 
the  matter." 

"No,  no!"  protested  her  im- 
patient swain.  "Every  day  you 
delay  is  a  day  of  unhappiness  for 
both  of  us." 

But  she  did  delay — seven  days. 
Then  they  were  married  and  re- 
turned to  the  Sierra,  where  the 
wily  Stewart  presented  her  to  Ne- 
vada City  as  "my  San  Francisco 
bride." 

The  marriage  may  have  been  a 


hasty  one,  but  it  endured  happily 
for  almost  half  a  century,  only 
death  tearing  it  asunder.  Except 
for  the  fact  that  Bill  was  pro- 
Union  and  Annie's  heart  beat  for 
the  Confederacy,  they  had  no  out- 
standing differences. 

Stewart's  career  in  California 
was  headed  for  the  heights  of 
glory  when  he  up  and  left  the 
Bear  Flag  state.  Silver  had  been 
found  in  the  Washoe  hills  across 
the  Sierra,  and  thousands  of  for- 
tune hunters  were  streaming  to 
the  Comstock,  where  the  greatest 
wealth  lay.  That  part  of  the  coun- 
try, then  in  western  Utah  Terri- 
tory, was  new,  hardly  touched. 

California  was  settling  down; 
the  great  gold  rush  had  passed. 
The  romantic  decade  of  the  forty- 
niners  was  at  an  end;  the  placer 
diggin's  had  given  way  to  quartz- 
lode  mining  and  hydraulicking. 
Furthermore,  there  were  bound  to 
be  hundreds  of  legal  entangle- 
ments, there  being  no  mining  laws 
on  the  Washoe;  and  Stewart  felt 
he  was  needed  to  bring  order  out 
of  chaos.  In  1859  he  and  his  wife 
crossed  the  Sierra  to  Genoa,  where 
he  hung  out  his  shingle. 

Soon  afterward  he  opened  an 
oflBce  in  Virginia  City,  where  in- 
side of  six  brief  months  he  and 
his  partner,  Alexander  Baldwin, 
became  the  leading  law  firm  in  all 
the  diggin's.  Stewart's  great  rep- 
utation as  a  legal  expert  on  mining 
laws  had  followed  him  to  the 
Washoe  from  California,  and  his 
services  were  sought  after  by  al- 
most every  mining  company. 

Like  other  frontier  lawyers, 
however,  he  served  a  clientele  that 
was  as  varied  as  the  frontier.  He 
appeared  in  every  type  of  case, 
including    prosecuting    bad    men 
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such  as  Sam  Brown.  The  tougher 
the  case  and  the  more  danger  at- 
tached to  it,  the  better  he  hked  it. 
Little  wonder  the  miners  and 
ranchers  honized  him!  Woe  be  to 
anyone  who  referred  to  their  Bill 
as  a  Yale  dude!  Men  who  had  not 
gone  beyond  the  third  grade 
would  have  defended  him  with 
their  lives  from  such  slander! 

His  courtroom  appearance  was 
one  of  simple  dignity.  He  moved 
slowly,  easily,  with  quiet  confi- 
dence, never  tearing  at  his  hair 
or  pacing  the  floor  nervously  and 
engaging  in  ham  acting  as  some 
of  his  opponents  did.  He  spoke 
clearly,  presenting  his  facts  in  the 
plain  language  mining  men  could 
understand.  He  studiously  avoided 
legal  manipulations,  explaining, 
"If  a  law  doesn't  make  common 
sense,  it's  not  a  good  law."  He 
addressed  the  jurors  as  though  he 
were  one  of  them  talking  the  case 
over  in  a  bar  or  in  one  of  their 
homes.  He  could  take  the  most 
complicated  case  and  present  it 
with  such  simplicity  that  everyone 
could  see  the  real  issues  in  terms 
of  his  own  experience.  The  jurors 
could  almost  hear  him  say,  "Look, 
fellows,  forget  the  law.  Just  think 
of  it  as  something  that  happened 
to  you." 

A  few  months  after  he  helped 
break  up  Sam  Brown's  gang,  Stew- 
art engaged  in  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  legal  contests  of  his  tur- 
bulent career. 

The  trial  was  a  charge  of  claim 
jumping,  an  otherwise  routine  af- 
fair except  for  the  principals  in- 
volved and  the  stakes  attached. 
At  issue  was  an  important  section 
of  the  Comstock,  worth  millions  of 
dollars,  and  the  fate  of  a  nation. 
The  men  who  had  located  the 
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".  .  .  .  So  this  recruiting  sergeant  says 
to  me,  *That  was  the  old  Army,  this  is 
the  new  Army!'  " 


claim  first  were  Union  supporters; 
those  charged  with  jumping  the 
claim  were  strong  for  the  Con- 
federacy. The  wealth  of  the  min- 
erals could  be,  as  they  later  were, 
an  important  factor  in  wartime. 

On  this  occasion  Stewart  was 
opposed  by  one  of  the  Pacific 
Coast's  most  highly  rated  lawyers. 
Judge  David  S.  Terry.  Terry  was 
feared  not  only  legally  but  phys- 
ically as  well.  He  was  even  bigger 
and  broader  than  Stewart,  with 
huge  hands  and  thick  arms  his 
violent  nature  often  sent  flailing. 
He  had  pommeled  and  flogged 
more  than  one  opponent  who  had 
roused  his  ire,  and  rival  lawyers  j 
were  more  solicitous  of  their  own  ! 
bones  than  of  a  client's  case  when  I 
they  tilted  legal  swords  with  this 
mountain  of  fury. 

Terry  had  come  to  western  Utah 
Territory  from  California,  preced- 
ing Stewart  by  two  days.  He  had 
once  been  chief  justice  of  the 
California    Supreme    Court,    but 


had  resigned  to  fight  a  duel  with 
another  distinguished  pubhc  serv- 
ant, David  S.  Broderick,  whom  he 
had  killed. 

A  dyed-in-the-wool  Southerner, 
Terry  was  a  close  personal  friend 
of  Jefferson  Davis.  Davis  had 
urged  him  to  go  to  the  Comstock, 
promising  him  the  governorship 
of  the  new  territory  when  the 
Confederacy  won  power.  As  early 
as  1857  Teriy  had  been  predicting 
the  Civil  War.  When  he  reached 
Virginia  City,  he  and  his  followers 
built  three  forts  on  the  Comstock 
in  preparation  for  hostilities. 

The  trial,  presided  over  by  Fed- 
eral Judge  Cradlebaugh,  was  held 
in  Genoa,  scene  of  Stewart's 
triumph  over  Sam  Brown.  This 
time  the  courtroom  was  the  long 
hayloft  over  a  livery  stable,  en- 
trance being  gained  only  by 
climbing  up  a  ladder.  When  the 
courtroom  was  full,  the  bailiff 
drew  up  the  ladder,  the  judge  en- 
tered from  behind  a  stack  of  hay, 
and  the  court  was  called  into  ses- 
sion. So  intense  was  the*  feeling 
that  the  courtroom  was  divided 
into  two  sections,  the  armed  par- 
tisans of  Terry  holding  down  one 
side  and  the  equally  armed  friends 
of  Stewart  occupying  the  other 
half.  Each  force  numbered  a  hun- 
dred men. 

In  the  first  stages  of  the  trial 
Terry  sought  to  intimidate  Stew- 
art; but  the  pride  of  the  miners 
held  his  ground,  his  words  biting 
as  he  looked  his  adversary  square 
in  the  eye.  Terry  created  incidents 
and  then  retreated  as  Stewart  re- 
fused to  be  cowed.  After  the  first 
few  days,  when  Terry  saw  his 
tactics  fail,  he  became  more 
amenable. 

At  night  the  principal  partici- 


pants, unable  to  find  sleeping  ac- 
commodations in  town,  lay  side  by 
side  in  the  hayloft,  Judge  Cradle- 
baugh in  the  center,  Stewart  on 
his  left,  and  Terry  to  His  Honor's 
right. 

The  case  hinged  upon  the  num- 
ber of  ledges  on  the  disputed 
claim.  Teriy  contended  that  his 
clients  could  not  possibly  have 
trespassed,  since  the  claim  con- 
tained two  ledges,  separated  by  a 
twenty-foot  vein  of  granite,  and 
that  the  Southerners  had  taken 
possession  of  the  unfiled  one.  To 
prove  his  point  he  called  a  host  of 
witnesses,  each  of  whom  con- 
firmed his  contention.  When  Terry 
concluded  this  line  of  argument, 
he  made  a  mock  bow  to  Stewart 
and  smiled  victoriously  to  his 
henchmen. 

No  sooner  had  court  adjourned 
than  Stewart  rounded  up  a  sur- 
veyor friend  and  ten  miners  who 
had  come  to  Genoa  from  the  Com- 
stock. He  gave  them  forty  small 
sacks  and  dispatched  them  to  the 
claim  with  orders  to  take  a  sample 
of  ore  from  every  six  inches  of  the 
area  Terry  had  claimed  was  gran- 
ite. The  men  sped  away,  did  their 
work,  and  returned  before  sun- 
rise. 

When  court  resumed,  Stewart 
opened  his  sacks,  removed  the 
specimens,  and  proved  that  the 
ore  from  Terry's  "granite  vein" 
was  silver.  The  burly  ex-chief  just- 
ice was  almost  floored  by  Stew- 
art's ingenuity  but  quickly  argued 
that  the  whole  matter  was  irrele- 
vant. The  judge  thought  otherwise 
and  ruled  in  favor  of  Stewart. 

A  few  months  later  Judge 
Cradlebaugh  was  removed  by 
President  Buchanan  and  replaced 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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by  Judge  Fleniken  from  the  east- 
ern district  of  the  Utah  Territory. 
Instantly  a  storm  as  bitter  as  the 
claims  contest  swept  the  Washoe. 
Stewart  and  his  followers  de- 
nounced the  change  in  judges, 
contending  that  the  president 
lacked  the  power  to  remove  terri- 
torial judges.  Terry  and  his  co- 
horts applauded  Buchanan's  ac- 
tion. 

The  Unionists  refused  to  recog- 
nize Fleniken,  and  the  Southern- 
ers paid  no  heed  to  Cradlebaugh. 
Thus  there  were  two  judges,  each 
lacking  the  support  necessary  to 
enforce  authority.  In  the  mean- 
time there  was  considerable  cor- 
respondence between  western 
Utah  Territory,  the  Utah  Supreme 
Court,  and  Washington  concern- 
ing the  judges.  It  was  finally 
agreed  that  the  Utah  Supreme 
Court  would  make  the  determina- 
tion. 

While  the  deliberations  were 
under  way,  a  group  of  Southern- 
ers jumped  a  rich  claim  at  Silver 
City  which  belonged  to  Stewart's 
clients  and  held  it  by  force.  Stew- 
art, then  staying  in  Carson  City, 
called  upon  Judge  Cradlebaugh 
to  issue  an  injunction  against  the 


invaders.  The  judge  agreed  and 
signed  an  order  for  their  removal. 

Realizing  that  the  claim  jumpers 
had  only  contempt  for  Cradle- 
baugh, Stewart  visited  Judge 
Fleniken  and  requested  him  to 
sign  an  identical  order.  Fleniken 
agreed  but  a  few  hours  later 
changed  his  mind. 

That  evening  the  Pony  Express 
brought  word  from  Salt  Lake  City 
that  the  Utah  Supreme  Court  had 
designated  Cradlebaugh  the  right- 
ful judge.  Judge  Fleniken  agreed 
to  recognize  his  rival's  authority, 
and  once  again  western  Utah  Ter- 
ritory had  a  sole  occupant  of  the 
federal  bench.  All  seemed  well 
until  the  following  morning. 

A  loud  knocking  at  Stewart's 
door  announced  friends  who  in- 
formed him  that  during  the  night 
Judge  Fleniken  had  declared 
Judge  Cradlebaugh  ineligible  to 
hold  his  position.  Moreover,  de- 
clared the  informants,  an  armed 
battle  between  both  sides  was 
shaping  up. 

Stewart  listened  in  angry  si- 
lence. Without  a  word  of  reply  he 
belted  on  his  pistols  and  started 
for  Judge  Fleniken's  home,  his 
long  legs  striding  swiftly  through 
the  quiet  sti'eets.  Turning  into  the 
town  square,  where  the  state 
capitol  now  stands,  he  spied 
Fleniken  strolling  in  a  lateral  di- 
rection. 

Quickly  Stewart  hastened  to  the 
jurist,  blocking  his  path.  "Judge," 
he  said  tensely,  "I  have  been  dep- 
utized by  the  United  States  mar- 
shal to  carry  out  the  order  of 
Judge  Cradlebaugh  to  remove  the 
claim  jumpers  at  Silver  City.  I 
have  authority  to  commandeer  as 
many  men  as  I  need.  I  command 
you   to    carry    a   musket."   As   he 


spoke  he  took  a  gun  from  the  hand 
of  a  friend  and  pushed  it  toward 
Fleniken. 

The  judge  drew  back.  "I  will 
not!"  he  cried.  "You  have  no  right 
to  talk  that  way  to  me." 

The  red-bearded  giant  seized 
Fleniken  by  the  coat  collar  with 
his  free  hand  and  threw  him  to 
his  knees.  "Now,"  ordered  Stewart, 
drawing  his  pistol,  "take  this 
musket  and  march  in  front  of  me." 

Throwing  up  his  hands,  the 
frightened  Fleniken  pleaded  for 
mercy.  "Don't  shoot  me!"  he 
begged.  "J^dge  Cradlebaugh  is 
the  real  judge;  I'll  tell  everyone. 
Just  let  me  send  telegrams  to  the 
officers  of  the  court." 

Fleniken's  request  was  ac- 
cepted; the  telegrams  were  sent; 
and  the  marshal's  posse  marched 
down  to  the  mine,  where  the  claim 
jumpers  surrendered.  Brought  to 
trial,  the  Southerners  were  freed 
on  the  insistence  of  Stewart,  who 
declared:  "They  were  misled  by 
a  usurper  by  the  name  of  Flen- 
iken, who  falsely  pretended  to  be 
judge." 

With  the  issue  of  the  judgeship 
resolved,  Stewart  cast  his  eyes  to 
new  horizons.  Supported  by  his 
friends,  he  succeeded  in  forming, 
out  of  western  Utah  Territory,  the 
Territory  of  Nevada.  He  person- 
ally selected  Carson  City  as  the 
state  capital  and  carved  up  the 
Territory  into  counties. 

Like  all  Comstock  lawyers, 
Stewart  invested  heavily  in  min- 
ing enterprises;  and  like  all  men 
connected  with  the  mines,  he  had 
his  setbacks.  But  unlike  most 
other  men,  he  conquered  adversity 
with  a  strength  and  daring  seldom 
seen  anywhere,  even  on  the 
frontier. 


In  the  winter  of  1861  Stewart 
had  his  entire  fortune  tied  up  in 
a  mine.  Having  expected  large 
returns,  he  had  hired  a  sizable 
crew  of  workers  as  well  as  rented 
scores  of  horses  and  mules.  Sud- 
denly disaster  struck:  the  mine 
was  flooded.  The  payday  for  his 
laborers  was  due  in  a  few  days; 
so  were  the  feed  and  livery  bills. 

Bankruptcy  and  an  end  to  his 
illustrious  career  stared  Stewart 
in  the  face.  There  was  only  one 
source  where  he  could  borrow 
money — and  that  in  San  Francisco, 
two  hundred  miles  away,  across 
the  blizzard-ridden  peaks  of  the 
snow-covered  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains. 

Without  hesitation  Stewart 
strapped  on  his  skis,  climbed  the 
perilous  Sierra  slope,  crossed  the 
ridge,  and  flew  down  the  dizzy 
decline  until  he  reached  the  stage 
line  at  the  foothills.  He  arrived 
in  San  Francisco  a  weary  man, 
but  he  had  no  time  for  rest.  Bor- 
rowing $32,000  from  a  friend,  he 
began  the  grueling  journey  home, 
arriving  in  time  to  meet  his  pay- 
roll. The  gamble  succeeded;  in 
less  than  a  month  he  had  sold 
the  mine  for  $60,000  and  repaid 
the  loan.  And  not  a  soul  in  all 
the  Territory  knew  how  close 
Stewart  had  come  to  being  wiped 
out. 

Three  years  after  Nevada  be- 
came a  Territory,  it  was  admitted 
to  the  Union,  taking  a  slogan  it 
still  proudly  holds,  "The  Battle- 
born  State."  Again  it  was  Stewart 
who  led  the  way,  the  state  con- 
stitution being  drawn  up  largely 
by  his  own  efforts. 

Stewart  and  James  W.  Nye,  the 
territorial  governor,  were  elected 
the  first  two  senators  from  Nevada. 
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They  drew  lots  for  the  two-year 
and  four-year  terms,  Stewart  win- 
ning the  longer  tenure. 

Before  he  left  Virginia  City  for 
Washington,  he  engaged  in  one 
more  dramatic  and  vigorous  battle 
— the  ousting  of  several  undesir- 
able judges.  The  judiciary  had  be- 
come corrupt,  and  Stewart  was 
appointed  the  leader  of  a  com- 
mittee to  clean  up  the  situation. 
With  characteristic  bluntness  he 
marched  the  venal  judges  down  to 
the  telegraph  office  and  stood 
guard  over  them  until  they  had 
sent  in  their  resignations  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln. 

For  twenty-eight  years  William 
Morris  Stewart  served  the  people 
of  Nevada  as  U.S.  senator.  As  in 
his  lawyer  days,  his  chief  interest 
was  mining  and  miners.  He  was 
responsible  for  the  passage  of  the 
National  Mining  Act  of  1866, 
which  provided  for  a  uniform  code 
of  mining  laws.  His  letter  on  the 
rights  of  miners  was  the  keystone 
of  a  written  opinion  delivered  by 
Chief  Justice  Chase  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  an  im- 
portant mining  case. 


Always  the  imaginative  and  for- 
ward-looking, he  was  one  of  the 
few  important  men  who  supported 
the  building  of  the  Sutro  Tunnel, 
which  drained  the  Comstock  of 
water  and  uncovered  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  silver.  He  threw 
himself  wholeheartedly  into  the 
building  of  tiiie  first  transconti- 
nental railroad,  giving  invaluable 
aid  to  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
in  its  thiilling  race  with  the  Union 
Pacific. 

Stewart  retired  from  the  Senate 
in  1905  and  died  four  years  later, 
honored  from  one  end  of  the  state 
to  the  other  as  "The  Father  of 
Nevada."  He  had  completed  a  rich 
and  worthy  life  as  statesman,  at- 
torney, politician,  reformer,  min- 
ing expert,  and  empire  builder. 
But  in  his  retirement  he  liked  best 
to  recall  the  rough-and-tumble 
days  when  organized  law  was  new 
to  the  Washoe  and  a  young  lawyer 
matched  his  wits  and  strength 
against  the  outlaws  of  the  frontier. 
Like  Sam  Brown  at  Genoa.  That 
was  a  day  when  the  frontier  was 
at  its  rawest  and  Bill  Stewart  was 
at  his  best. 
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Strive  to  Know — Dare  to  Believe 

c£)  AND  WICKED  in  between  "Denominational  Sunday,"  January  25,  and 
"Interdenominational  Svmday,"  February  1,  is  Youth  Week,  when 
the  youth  of  most  of  the  churches  in  America  will  be  following  the 
slogan  "Strive  to  Know — Dare  to  Believe." 

This  week,  when  the  Protestant  churches  turn  to  listen  to  what 
their  young  people  have  to  say,  is  sponsored  by  the  United  Christian 
Youth  Movement  and  has  been  planned  by  the  Christian  Faith  Com- 
mission. 

During  this  time  United  Fellowship  groups  have  a  special  oppor- 
tunity to  plan  combined  meetings  with  youth  groups  in  nearby  cities. 


Ti^Uted  'PMma^Ai^ 


Did  you  ever  get  paid  in  crisp 
new  dollar  bills?  Or  have  you  ever 
opened  up  a  roll  of  bright-shining 
pennies  right  from  the  mint?  It's 
quite  a  thrill  to  hold  the  clean, 
honest,  useful  money  in  your  hand. 

On  New  Year's  Day  all  of  us 
will  be  holding  out  our  hands  to 
God  and  asking  for  a  whole  year- 
ful  of  bright  new  days.  We  can't 
make  these  days  ourselves;  but 
God  is  very  generous,  and  we  trust 
that  he  will  give  us  our  full  share 
of  good,  useful  days. 

Don't  you  wonder  sometimes 
why  God  gives  days  to  some  fel- 
lows and  girls?  They  aren't  going 

to  do  anything  decent  with  them.  They'll  spend  part  of  them  reading 
filthy  trash.  They'll  soak  up  the  nights  with  liquor  and  spend  most  c'- 
the  forenoons  nursing  hangovers.  They'll  fool  around  just  generally 
wasting  their  time  when  there  is  so  much  good  to  be  done.  You  wonder 
why  God  gives  good  days  to  people  like  that.  But  I'm  glad  he  does. 
Every  fellow  ought  to  have  as  many  chances  as  he  will  honestly  try 
to  use  to  make  something  of  his  life. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  with  our  yearful  of  new  days?  I  thii- 
we'll  make  very  good  use  of  them.  We  won't  count  out  every  sevent 
day  and  say:  "God,  this  is  yours,  and  the  rest  are  mine."  We  are  going 
to  keep  them  all  together  and  spend  them  doing  something  worth 
while.  Lots  of  fellows  will  spend  many  of  them  getting  United  Fellow- 
ship groups  going  in  their  units.  Days  will  be  spent  helping  with  the 
chaplain's  program.  United  Fellowship  groups  will  use  some  of  them 
getting  acquainted  with  the  young  people  in  local  churches,  or  doing 
projects.  Every  one  of  us  will  have  his  special  plans  for  the  new  year. 

Sure,  we  are  going  to  ask  God  for  a  yearful  of  new  days.  Then  we 
are  going  to  make  every  one  of  them  count,  for  ourselves,  and  for  God 
and  his  Kingdom! 
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WUcU'd,  liu^^' 


UNITED  Fellowship  is  really  do- 
ing things  in  Japan.  Within 
two  days  our  central  ofBce  heard 
from  five  Fellowships  there  who 
:  are  making  a  success  of  their 
groups  by  reaching  out  toward 
others.  We  think  they  are  wonder- 
ful! 

The  first  letter  was  from  the 
Chaplain's  daughter,  Miss  Jacque 
Norton,  at  Camp  Haugen,  the 
base  of  the  19th  Infantry.  Let's 
have  her  tell  their  story  in  her  own 
words : 

Since  we  are  interested  in  the 
other  Fellowships  shown  in  The 
Link,  we  wanted  to  tell  you  about 
our  own.  Our  Fellowship  was  begun 
just  about  three  months  ago.  Like 
any  other  group,  we've  grown  and 
diminished,  been  encouraged  and 
disappointed.  But  our  efforts  have 
not  been  in  vain  at  all,  because  now 
that  we  are  on  our  feet  our  group  is 
^rowing  every  Sunday.  We  now 
uive  about  twenty -five  members. 

Our  main  projects  are  sending 
$25.00  to  an  orphanage  and  to  an 
old  people's  home  in  Morioka  (a 
town  about  eighty  miles  from  here ) , 
and  $50.00  to  a  Japanese  Methodist 
church.    We    have    regular    bowlins; 


parties  and  often  take  trips  to  Misa- 
^^  a  Air  Base  near  here  to  join  their 
group  for  evening  worship.  We  have 
given  se\  eral  parties  and  have  really 
had  a  lot  of  good  Christian  fellow- 
ship. 

Every  Sunday  we  meet  at  1830 
hours  with  a  different  member  giving 
the  devotional  each  time.  Our  board 
of  officers  are:  chairman,  Pfc  Gard- 
ner; vice-chairman,  Lt.  Cameron; 
secretary,  Jacque  Norton;  assistant 
secretary,  Pfc  Perry;  treasurer,  Cpl. 
Atkinson;  and  assistant  treasurer, 
Cpl.  Aiken.  Officers  are  elected  every 
two  months.  These  officers  have  a 
meeting  every  Tuesday  night  to  take 
care  of  business  that  may  be  brought 
before  the  Fellowship. 

Our  greatest  joy  and  sense  of  ac- 
complishment comes  when  we  see 
the  gratitude  on  the  faces  of  the  peo- 
ple we  help  with  what  little  money 
we  give.  Certainly,  this  group  has 
found  it  to  be  true  that  "it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  So 
we  would  like  to  give  encouragement 
to  any  other  groups.  Every  group  has 
its  difficulties,  but  if  you  have  faith 
you  will  have  your  reward. 

That's  a  fine  report.  You  might 
see  if  you  can  decide  which  one 
in  the  picture  is  Jacque. 

But  listen,  that  is  not  all  from 
Japan.  Chaplain  Arthur  Stambach 
reports  that  the  group  at  Camp 
Younghans  keeps  mighty  busy 
too.  E\'ery  Sunday  night  for  the 
last  year  they  have  been  teaching 
a  Bible  class  of  seventy  to  eighty 
Japanese  young  people.  Both 
Protestant  chaplains  at  the  camp 
assist  the  group.  Then  in  between 
the  weekly  United  Fellowship 
meeting's  which  the  men  conduct 


Official  Navy  Photograph 


A  brand  new  group  at  Sasebo  had  a  most  interesting  program  in  August  when 
their  guest  speaker  was  Chaplain  Chansun  Cho,  the  only  ROK  Navy  chaplain 
stationed  aboard  ship.  He  told  of  the  Korean  Christian  Church  and  especially  about 
the  twenty-two  Christian  chaplains.  Chaplain  Fred  Brink  has  recently  taken  over 
the  leadership  of  this  Fellowship  at  Sasebo  which  Chaplain  Charles  Swift  assisted 
in  getting  organized. 


themselves,  they  make  trips  to 
nearby  orphanages  and  give  the 
children  parties  with  ice  cream 
and  cookies.  Frankly,  we  can't 
figure  out  a  nicer  way  for  Chris- 
tian fellows  to  spend  their  spare 
time.  Keep  it  up,  Camp  Young- 
hans! 

Word  came  of  an  interesting  proj- 
ect carried  out  by  Chaplain  Jesse 
Crossett  in  Tokyo.  Every  Sunday 
evening  for  over  two  years  now 
his  "Chapel  Teens"  have  been 
meeting.  This  group  of  American 
and  Japanese  teen-agers  have  a 
program  of  Bible  study,  singing, 
discussions,  and  a  social  hour  with 
refreshments.  They  put  on  a 
Christmas  pageant,  and  have  been 
helping  needy  Japanese  famihes. 


The  biggest  job  being  tackled  by 
any  group  that  we  know  about  is 
the  church  that  the  Fellowship  at 
Kadena  Air  Base  is  building  for 
the  Christians  in  Ishikawa.  The 
new  church,  which  will  cost  $6,- 
000,  will  replace  an  old  quonset 
with  no  sides  and  almost  no  roof. 
This  forty-five-member  Fellow- 
ship has  also  taken  tours  of  local 
Buddhist  and  Shinto  shrines. 

We  hear  that  some  groups  and 
chaplains  overseas  are  not  getting 
The  Link  on  time.  We  should 
like  very  much  to  know  just  what 
our  problem  is  here.  Are  your 
Links  arriving  on  time?  We'll  be 
most  grateful  if  you  will  drop  us 
a  line  and  let  us  know. 
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What  Is  It  to  Be  a  Christian  Steward? 


1.  To  understand  the  meaning  of  stewardship. 

2.  To  see  how  you  are  related  to  your  money,  and  how  your  money 
is  related  to  God. 

3.  To  acquire  the  right  spirit  of  giving. 

4.  To  adopt  a  true  scale  of  values. 


yN  Christian  circles  we  often 
hear  the  word  "stewardship." 
What  does  it  mean?  How  about 
"steward"?  We  know  what  a 
steward  is  on  a  train,  on  a  boat, 
or  in  a  club.  But  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  "steward"  as  applied  to  the 
Christian? 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  origin 
of  the  word.  It  is  Anglo-Saxon, 
aid  the  original  meaning  was 
**sty-ward" — in  short,  the  keeper 
of  the  pigs.  From  this  humble 
origin  the  word  grew  in  signifi- 
cance until  it  came  to  be  the  title 

;  of  an  important  government  of- 
ficial, the  Lord  High  Steward  of 
England.  It  even  took  a  changed 

,  form  as  the  name  of  the  royal 
family,  the  Stuarts. 

Whether  it  was  a  pig  sty  or  af- 
fairs of  state,  the  steward  was 
always  a  keeper  and  an  adminis- 
trator. He  was  one  who  guarded, 
used,  developed,  that  which  was 
entrusted  to  him  and  gave  an  ac- 
count  of  it.  That  is  the  relation- 

I  ship  in  which  the  Christian  stands 
to   God,    the    creator.    He    is   the 

I  trusted    servant    to    whom    many 
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things  have  been  committed.  He 
is  to  protect,  administer,  and  in- 
vest these  trusts  and  stand  ready 
to  give  an  account  to  the  Owner. 

Most  people  associate  steward- 
ship with  money.  But  Christian 
stewardship  covers  a  much 
broader  field  than  the  handling 
of  money.  It  is  as  broad  as  all  the 
gifts  with  which  God  has  enriched 
our  lives.  It  has  to  do  with  per- 
sonality, with  talents,  and  with 
time.  God  is  concerned  with  our 
use  of  these  and  many  other 
trusts. 

This  month's  study,  however,  is 
limited  to  the  stewardship  of 
money,  because  that  is  the  "acid 
test"  of  stewardship.  Many  people 
are  ready  to  accept  their  account- 
ability for  the  use  of  time  and 
talents,  ready  to  invest  them  in  the 
Christian  cause;  but  when  it 
comes  to  parting  with  vnoneij, 
they  protest  vigorously.  In  reality, 
willingness  to  use  "their"  money 
as  faithful  Christian  stewards  is 
one  evidence  of  the  authenticity 
of  their  claim  to  be  called  Chris- 
tians. 


Giving  Is  Worshiping 

Money  is  "coined  personality." 
You  put  your  strength,  your  time, 
and  your  talents  into  earning 
money.  Your  earned  wages,  or 
salary,  then  represent  YOU.  The 
strength,  the  time,  and  the  talents 
came  from  God,  the  creator.  The 
product  of  their  use,  money,  there- 
fore, also  belongs  to  God.  So  it 
is  that  when  you  give  money  to 
the  Christian  enterprise,  you  are 
giving  yourself  to  it  in  another 
form.  When  you  give  yourself  to 
God,  you  are  worshiping  him.  The 
Christian  life  that  fails  to  recog- 
nize this  truth  is  incomplete.  Just 
as  you  dedicate  your  life,  your 
time,  your  talents  to  God,  so  you 
dedicate  your  money  to  him. 

The  Christian  has  a  double  obli- 
gation to  regard  himself  and  his 
possessions  as  belonging  to  God. 
Not  only  is  God  the  owner  be- 
cause he  is  the  creator,  but,  as 
I  Corinthians  6:19-20  puts  it,  "You 
are  not  your  own;  you  were 
bought  with  a  price"  (Revised 
Standard  Version).  Christ  died  for 
us.  So  our  allegiance,  our  devo- 
tion, and  our  possessions  belong 
to  him  and  to  his  work. 

What  we  do  with  our  money  has 
a  very  real  effect,  just  as  worship 
has,  upon  our  personalities.  You 
remember  Silas  Marner  and  how 
his  miserliness  ruined  his  person- 
ality. Conversely,  the  person  who 
continually  gives  generously  is  a 
rich,  vital  personality.  The  only 
flaw  that  our  Lord  saw  in  the  fine 
young  man  who  asked  him  what 
he  might  do  to  inherit  eternal 
life  was  his  lack  of  giving.  Jesus 
said  to  him:  "Sell  all  that  you  have 
and  distribute  to  the  poor,  and 
you  will  have  treasure  in  heaven; 
and  come,  follow  me"  (Luke  18: 


22,  R.S.V.).  He  calls  young  men 
and  women  to  follow  him  today 
and  to  give  to  his  work. 

A  college  president  once  said  to 
a  student  audience:  "The  length 
of  your  life  is  in  the  hands  of  God; 
the  quality  of  your  life  is  in  youi' 
own  hands."  Do  you  want  to  live 
a  life  of  quality — an  abundant, 
spiritual  life?  Then  consider  what 
you  do  with  the  money  God  has 
entrusted  to  you,  because  your 
handling  of  it  has  a  marked  effect 
upon  your  personality. 

Money  Is  Power 

Too  many  people  think  that 
money  is  sordid,  perhaps  even  evil. 
That  is  a  false  idea.  Money,  rightly 
used,  is  a  tremendous  power  for 
good.  Placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Christ  and  his  work,  there  is 
practically  no  limit  to  what  it  can 
accomplish.  The  truly  Christian ; 
attitude  toward  material  things 
was  expressed  by  David  Living- 
stone, the  great  missionary  to 
Africa.  "I  will  place  no  value  on 
anything  I  have  or  may  possess," 
he  said,  "except  in  its  relation  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ."  In  con- 
trast, we  too  often  buy  everything 
we  want  with  our  money,  then 
give  the  Lord  a  portion  of  what 
is  left. 

The  Spirit  of  Giving 

Giving  to  the  Christian  cause 
should  be  joyful.  "Each  one  must 
do  as  he  has  made  up  his  mind, 
not  reluctantly  or  under  compul- 
sion, for  God  loves  a  cheerful 
giver"  (II  Corinthians  9:7, 
R.S.V.).  It  is  a  privilege  to  have 
a  share  in  the  greatest  cause  in 
the  world,  the  Christian  cause; 
and  Christians  should  rejoice  in  it. 

Giving    should    also    be    sacri- 
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Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  are  desirable  qualities 
in  a  steward? 

2.  How  does  money  evaluate 
men? 

3.  What  relationship  is  there 
between  Christian  stewardship 
and  the  missionary  enterprise? 

4.  What  is  the  scale  of  values 
of  the  American  people?  Rear- 
range the  scale  as  it  ought  to  be. 

5.  What  comes  first  in  the 
scale  of  values  of  church  mem- 
bers in  the  United  States?  What 
evidence  can  you  give?  What 
should  come  first? 


ficial.  Jesus  commended  the  wom- 
an who  put  "all  her  living"  into 
the  treasury,  just  as  he  told  the 
young  man  to  sell  "all"  he  had.  So, 
there  seems  to  be  no  danger  of 
ii;i\  incf  too  much. 


Giving  should  also  be  private. 
"But  when  you  give  alms,  do  not 
let  your  left  hand  know  what  your 
right  hand  is  doing,  so  that  your 
alms  may  be  in  secret;  and  your 
Father  who  sees  in  secret  will 
reward  you"  (Matt.  6:3,  R.S.V.). 

A  Scale  of  Values 

Each  of  us,  whether  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  has  a  scale  of 
values.  Some  things  appear  to  us 
to  be  of  first  importance;  others, 
of  lesser  importance.  We  can 
judge  what  comes  first  in  our  in- 
terest by  looking  at  our  expendi- 
tLU'e  of  time,  talents,  and  money. 
To  what  objectives  do  we  give  first 
place  in  the  use  of  these  things? 
Someone  has  said:  "Devotion  to 
a  great  cause  makes  a  great  life." 
Our  Lord  said:  "But  seek  first  his 
kingdom  and  his  righteovisness, 
and  all  these  things  shall  be  yours 
as  well"  (Matthew  6:33,  R.S.V.). 
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Tribiite  to  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

JlTe  brought  unity  to  the  separate  armies  and  navies  of  many 
nations  gathered  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  lands  about  it,  and 
forged  them  into  a  single  military  power  that  achieved  the  first  of 
the  free  world's  victories  in  World  War  11. 

He  brought  unity  to  the  often  disagreeing,  frequently  divided, 
generally  discordant  allies  who  joined  in  the  liberating  descent  upon 
an  enslaved  continent,  and  with  that  unity  achieved  the  military 
triumphs  of  ''Crusade  in  Europe/' 

He  brought  unity  to  the  dispirited  and  depressed  countries  of  free 
Europe,  and  gave  them  new  purpose  and  new  hope. 

He  brought  unity  to  a  political  party  riven  with  the  partisan  con- 
troversies of  a  generation  and  led  it  to  an  electoral  victory. 

He  brings  the  hope  of  unity  now  to  our  free  country  and  the  free 
world  it  leads.  It  is  a  gift  of  which  we  stand  sorely  in  need.  May  it 
prove  undiminished  amidst  the  tumults  of  our  time.  America,  and  the 
world,  awaits  the  boon  he  has  always  hitherto  conferred — the  boon 
of  united  faith  and  united  action. 

Published  by   The  Hecht  Company  in  the   Washington  Post,  Nov,   5,  1952 
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What  Is  Money? 


1.  To  realize  the  values  in  money. 

2.  To  understand  the  dangers  of  money. 

3.  To  know  the  limitations  of  money. 
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ROM  earliest  times  man  has  rec- 
ognized the  value  of  material  pos- 
sessions. First  he  employed  bar- 
ter: the  exchange  of  goods  for 
goods.  Then  he  used  shells,  or 
"wampum,"  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change. After  a  while  real  cur- 
rency was  introduced,  and  com- 
plicated banking  systems  were 
instituted.  So  money  became  a 
powerful  factor  in  modern  life, 
so  large  a  factor  that  there  is  a 
popular  saying:  "Money  makes 
the  world  go  round." 

Some  of  the  Values  in  Money 

It  is  well  to  understand  the  good 
in  money  so  as  fully  to  appreciate 
its  power. 

In  the  first  place,  money  is  a 
necessity  in  the  present  economy. 
To  be  totally  without  it  is  to  be 
unable  to  take  part  in  the  life  of 
today  except  as  an  object  of  char- 
ity. 

In  the  second  place,  money 
spells  security,  not  only  for  the 
present,  but  for  the  future.  You 
can  lay  it  aside  for  the  time  when 
you  will  no  longer  be  able  to  earn 
it. 

In  the  third  place,  money  pro- 
vides the  means  for  enjoyment,  or 


happiness.  It  buys  things  that 
greatly  contribute  to  your  pleas- 
ure: homes,  cars,  boats,  cameras 
— the  list  is  endless. 

Finally,  money  is  an  instrument 
of  service.  With  it,  you  can  do  jFor 
others  what  they  are  unable  to 
do  for  themselves,  not  only  pro- 
viding benefits  for  your  family 
and  friends,  but  sending  food, 
tools,  books,  medicines,  and  the 
gospel  message  to  people,  thou- 
sands of  miles  away,  who  lack 
them. 

Some  of  the  Dangers  in  Money 
It  is  also  well  to  realize  the 
dangers  in  money  so  as  to  avoid 
them.  Paul,  recognizing  these 
perils,  wrote  to  the  young  Tim- 
othy: "For  the  love  of  money  is 
the  root  of  all  evils;  it  is  through 
this  craving  that  some  have  wan- 
dered away  from  the  faith  and 
pierced  their  hearts  with  many 
pangs.  But  as  for  you,  man  of  God, 
shun  all  this;  aim  at  righteousness, 
godliness,  faith,  love,  steadfast- 
ness, gentleness."  (I  Timothy  6: 
10-11,    R.S.V.) 

Love  of  money  can  become  an 
obsession  that  blinds  a  man  to 
other,  much  higher  values.  To  get 
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money,  a  young  person  may  be 
willing  to  sell  his  soul.  Jesus  said: 
"How  hard  it  will  be  for  those 
who  have  riches  to  enter  the  king- 
dom of  God!"  (Mark  10:23, 
R.S.V.) 

The  Limitations  of  Money 

The  expression  "the  almighty 
dollar"  is  false.  Granted  that  there 
is  a  vast  field  in  which  money 
can  accomplish  things,  there  are 
many  things  that  it  cannot  do.  It 
can  buy  the  means  of  happiness; 
but  unless  the  handling  of  the 
things  money  will  buy  is  right, 
it  will  not  buy  happiness.  It  will 
not  buy  forgiveness  of  sin  or  peace 
of  mind.  It  will  pay  for  the  means 
of  getting  an  education,  but  it 
will  not  buy  the  education  itself. 
That  has  to  be  earned  by  hard 
work.  It  will  not  buy  friendship, 
or  love,  or  respect.  It  will  make 
the  best  in  art  and  music  accessi- 
ble, but  it  will  not  buy  taste  for 
genuine  appreciation  of  them. 
Yes,  there  are  many  things  money 
cannot  do. 

Some  people,  fortunately,  are 
aware  that  there  are  values  worth 
more  than  money.  The  true  story 
that  follows  is  a  case  in  point: 

Three    brothers    .     .    .    owned    a 
profitable   business   in    a    Tennessee 
city.  They  were  making  a  comtort:- 
able  living  and  were  considered  suc- 
cessful businessmen,  though  none  of 
them  was  really  wealthy.  A  concern 
which  had  a  selling  proposition,  but 
neither  the  capital  nor  the  equipment 
to  finance  it,  offered  to  sell  the  broth- 
ers a  controlling  interest  in  the  new 
,  enterprise  if  they  would  take  it  over. 
They    considered    the    matter    and 
'  agreed  that  they  could  easily  make 
I  a  million  dollars  on  the  new  venture 
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and  could  make  it  fairly  and  honest- 
h'.  The  next  day,  the  man  who  had 
made  the  proposition  was  amazed 
when  they  turned  it  down. 

AMien  pressed  for  the  reason  the 
men  admitted  that  it  would  pay. 
"But,"  said  one  of  the  brothers,  "we 
are  men  of  families  and  officials  in 
our  Church.  With  our  present  vol- 
ume of  business  we  can  provide  for 
our  families  and  do  our  part  toward 
religious,  educational,  and  charitable 
enterprises.  When  our  day's  work  is 
over  we  can  forget  our  business  and 
give  our  evenings  to  our  families,  our 
Church,  or  our  community.  If  we 
take  over  such  an  increased  volume 
of  business,  it  means  longer  hours  of 
work,  wdiich  would  leave  no  time  for 
our  children  and  no  time  for  our 
Church.  We  have  decided  that  these 
are  values  which  money  cannot  buy. 
We  would  be  untrue  to  our  steward- 
ship if  we  made  a  fortune  at  the 
sacrifice  of  our  service  to  our  Church 
and  of  our  family  life."  ^ 

In  The  Steivardship  Life,  Julius 
Earl  Crawford  says  of  Jesus' 
teachings : 

He  valued  things  only  for  what 
they  can  do  for  souls.  He  put  per- 
sonality above  property.  .  .  .  He 
taught  that  wealth  should  do  the  will 
of  God;  that  property  should  pro- 
mote personality;  that  money  should 
l:>e  utilized  to  help  men  live  at  their 
]:)est;  that  men  could  only  come  to 
their  best  ...  by  making  the  king- 
dom of  God  supreme  in  their  lives. ^ 


^  Ina  C.  Brown,  Jesus'  Teaching  on 
the  Use  of  Money  ( New  York  and 
Nash\'ille:  Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press, 
1924),  pp.  68-69. 

-  New  York  and  Nashville:  Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press,  1930,  p.  43. 


In  Business  for  God 

Of  course  some  men  can  be 
trusted  to  devote  their  lives  to 
make  money  for  God.  They  make 
it  honestly,  scorning  to  use  the 
sharp  little  practices  by  which 
others  increase  their  profits.  They 
eliminate  waste,  which  is  unfaith- 
ful stewardship.  They  spend  what 
is  necessary,  and  only  what  is 
necessary,  for  a  good  life  for  their 
families  and  themselves.  Their 
main  purpose  in  life  and  in  mak- 
ing money  is  to  promote  the  King- 
dom of  God.  In  making  it  they  do 
not  take  for  themselves  what 
rightfully  belongs  to  their  em- 
ployees, or  deprive  the  workers  of 
proper   working   conditions. 

Charles  A.  Cook  wrote: 

When  love  for  Christ  and  the  souls 
of  men  becomes  the  mighty  impel- 
ling motive  in  money-making,  selfish- 
ness and  greed  will  have  little  chance 
to  get  the  upper  hand  in  heart 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  honest  ways  are  there 
of  acquiring  money? 

2.  How    does    the    church    ac- 
quire money?  How  should  it? 

3.  Explain    how    the    love    of 
money  corrupts  life. 

4.  Has  the   making  of   a  will 
anything  to  do  with  stewardship? 

5.  What  bearing  has  the  size 
of  income  on  stewardship  of  it? 

6.  What  is  the  Christian  atti- 
tude toward  luxuries? 


life.  Wealth  will  then  be  striven  for, 
not  for  the  glory  or  selfish  gratifica- 
tion it  may  bring  to  the  man  who 
acquires  it,  but  for  the  good  it  may 
do  in  the  world,  and  for  the  honor  it 
may  bring  to  the  Christ,  whose  we 
are  and  whom  we  serve.  ^ 
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^  Money  Power  (New  York:  Fleming 
Revell  Co.,  1933). 


"^'Stewards  .  .  .  Must  Be  Trustworthy^^ 

(I  Cor.  4:2— Moffatt) 

y  HAVE  SEEN  famous  motorists  breaking  speed  records  on  land.  How 
did  they  do  it?  They  put  absolute  trust  in  the  mechanism  under  them. 
They  knew  that  their  very  lives  depended  on  the  smallest  part  being 
perfect  and  standing  up  to  its  job.  To  the  smallest  bolt  hidden  away 
in  the  chassis,  they  said,  "I'm  depending  on  you." 

Of  course,  they  did  not  go  to  the  auto-wreckers  for  bits  and  pieces 
out  of  which  to  build  their  cars.  Not  likely.  Every  detail  had  to  cor- 
respond to  an  exacting  specification  and  be  the  finest  procurable.  Not 
even  a  driver  like  the  late  Parry  Thomas  could  save  himself  when  one 
link  in  a  chain  broke  on  its  sprocket. 

To  run  effectively.  Democracy  must  be  similarly  anxious  about  its 
separate  parts.  It  must  impose  a  similar  trust  in  every  member  of  its 
community.  To  people  like  ourselves  it  must  say,  "I  trust  you.  My 
very  existence  depends  on  you.  Be  an  active  working  part  and  not  a 
spare  part.  In  these  desperate  days  I  am  not  able  to  carry  dead  weight." 

— Leslie  Badham,  These  Greatest  Things  (Hodder  &  Stoughton),  pp.  60-61. 
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cMelen  /C.   Wallace 

Earnings  Savings  Spending 


1.  To  awaken  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  earning  money. 

2.  To  develop  thrift. 

3.  To  establish  habits  of  wise  spending. 


Back<:^n^(uudd  Mateydal 


Mo 


roNEY  is  a  measure  of  value.   It 

:  is  a  yardstick  of  worth.  With  money 

i  we  measure  the  value  of  eight  hours 

'  of  a  man's  time  and  energy.  We  say 

;  this  is  the  value  of  one  day's  work. 

:  With  money  we  measure  the  worth 

of  a  hundred  pounds  of  salt  which 

has   come   from   some   salt  mine   in 

Kansas;  or,  yet  again  with  money,  we 

leasure  the  value  of  a  loaf  of  bread 

,  or  a  new  automobile,  each  of  which 

■  represents  a  combination  of  raw  ma- 

erials    and    labor    put    together    in 

(isable  form."^ 

Our  relationships  to  money  fall 
5  into  four  categories :  earning,  sav- 
iig,  spending,  and  giving.  We 
nave  a  chance  to  earn  money 
\  honestly,  to  save  it  thriftily,  to 
^  spend  it  wisely,  and  to  give  it 
'  generously. 

Honest  Earning 

Most  of  us  wish  we  had  more 
money.  We  dream  up  schemes  for 
>  increasing  our  incomes.  But  we 
seldom  stop  to  raise  the  question 
whether  we  have  honestly  earned 
what  we  have.  Have  we  put  forth 


^  C.  W.  Hatch,  Stewardship  Enriches 
Life  (Anderson,  Indiana:  The  Warner 
Press,  1951),  p.  42. 
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our  best  effort;  or  have  we  done 
our  work  halfheartedly,  mechan- 
ically? Have  we  put  in  the  full 
amount  of  time  required?  To  be 
late  to  work,  to  leave  early,  to 
be  idle  in  working  hours,  to  take 
an  extended  lunch  hour,  is  to  take 
money  out  of  our  employer's 
pocket  as  surely  as  if  we  helped 
ourselves  to  his  wallet. 

^Vith  the  ability  to  earn  money 
should  come  a  very  definite  sense 
of  responsibility.  Julius  Earl  Craw- 
ford, in  his  book  The  Stewardship 
Life,  tells  the  story  of  John  S. 
Huyler: 

One  New  Year's  eve  a  young  man 
in  New  York,  who  was  on  his  way  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  young  men  that 
was  being  held  to  mark  the  closing 
of  the  old  }'ear  and  the  beginning  of 
the  new,  stopped  and  looked  at  the 
check  that  had  been  handed  him  that 
day  as  his  share  of  the  year's  profits 
in  the  candy  business  with  which  he 
was  connected.  The  amount  w^as 
staggering  and  he  began  to  feel  such 
a  tremendous  sense  of  responsibility 
for  its  use  that  he  changed  his  course 
and  went  to  the  midnight  service  his 
mother  was  attending,  and  there 
knelt  at  the  altar  with  her  in  prayer. 
Later  on  in  Paris,  France,  he  reached 


a  definite  decision  to  devote  his  life 
and  substance  to  the  service  of  God 
and  humanity,  from  which  decision 
he  never  swerved.  That  young  man 
was  John  S.  Huyler,  who  became  one 
of  the  princehest  of  American  stew- 
ards, giving  first  a  tenth,  then  a  fifth, 
then  a  third,  then  a  half,  and  finally 
his  all  above  a  reasonable  provision 
for  himself  and  his  family.^ 

Yes,  the  privilege  of  earning 
should  be  coupled  with  a  sense  of 
responsibility. 

There  should  also  be  a  sense 
of  responsibility  to  invest  and  de- 
velop one's  earnings.  What  other 
interpretation  can  we  put  upon 
Jesus'  Parable  of  the  Talents?  The 
servant  who  buried  the  money  his 
master  left  with  him  and  returned 
it  unincreased  was  not  only  re- 
buked; he  was  "cast  .  .  .  into  outer 
darkness."  The  young  man  who  is 
earning  far  less  than  he  could, 
because  it  is  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance, is  not  a  faithful  stew^ard. 

Thrifty  Saving 

A  regular  proportion  of  one's 
income  should  be  set  aside  each 
week  or  month  as  savings  against 
future  need.  Twenty  per  cent  is 
suggested  in  most  budgets,  but 
the  proportion  should  be  suited 
to  the  individual.  If  he  has  no  one 
but  himself  to  look  out  for,  he  can 
save  more;  if  he  has  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities, he  probably  cannot 
lay  aside  as  much.  There  is  little 
incentive  to  save  just  for  the  sake 
of  saving.  How  much  more  fun  it 
is  to  save  for  a  purpose!  In  military 
service  the  necessities — shelter, 
food,  clothing,  etc. — are  provided. 
It  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
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lay  aside  a  large  proportion  of 
your  earnings  for  a  future  vaca- 
tion, for  further  education,  for  a 
home,  for  a  car,  for  any  one  of 
numerous  objectives. 

There  are  various  types  of  thrift 
and  savings  institutions:  savings 
banks,  postal  savings,  stocks, 
bonds,  and  insurance,  including 
annuities.  For  the  young  man  or 
woman,  an  annuity  is  a  fine  in- 
vestment. He  is  forced  to  lay  aside 
a  certain  amount  each  year.  When 
the  annuity  matures,  he  has  the 
expectancy  of  a  steady  monthly 
income  for  life. 

Wise  Spending 

Do  you  make  every  dollar  count 
to  its  full  value?  Or,  do  you  tend 
to  spend  money  for  things  you  do 
not  need  just  because  they  are 
bargains?  Do  you  spend  for  cur- 
rent fads  that  will  last  only  a  short 
time?  Do  you  spend  more  than 
you  can  afford  in  "treating"  others? 

If  you  feel  that  you  would  like 
to  spend  your  money  more  wise- 
ly,   try   keeping    a   budget   for    a 
while.  Someone  has  said,  "A  budg- 
et is  a  plan  whereby  one  worries 
before  spending  instead  of  after- 
ward." The  U.S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment   once    classified    persons    in 
the   following   categories:    spend- 
thrifts, tightwads,  and  thrifty  peo- 
ple. The  careful  use  of  a  budget 
will  help  to  put  you  in  the  third 
group.   Build  your  budget  to  fit 
your     individual     needs,     under  ^ 
headings  for  which  you  regularly  1 
save,  spend,  and  give  money.  De-  \ 
cide  w^hat  proportion  of  your  in-  \ 
come  you  will  allot  to  each  di-  | 
vision.    The    actual    setting    aside  ! 
of  the  sums  when  you  receive  your  \ 
salary   should   be   in   the   reverse  I 
order:  giving,  saving,  and  spend- 
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Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Does  earning  money  help  in 
wise  spending?  Why? 

2.  Why  is  saving  as  an  end  in 
itself  vicious? 

3.  What  are  the  legitimate 
uses  for  saving? 

4.  Are  there  times  when  it  is 
better  to  spend  than  to  save?  Il- 
lustrate. 

5.  What  are  the  causes  of  un- 
wise spending? 

6.  What  effect  has  keeping  a 
record  of  expenditures  upon  your 
spending  habits? 


ing.  You  will  need  to  make  sub- 
headings under  giving  and  spend- 


ing to  apportion  the  money  wisely. 

Some  people  complain  that  a 
budget  takes  all  the  joy  out  of  life. 
On  the  contrary,  a  budget  in- 
creases yovir  sense  of  freedom  and 
pleasure  in  spending,  because  you 
know  exactly  what  you  have  to 
spend  for  each  item.  It  shovild 
be  remembered  that  a  budget 
should  provide  for  both  material 
and  spiritual  satisfaction. 

Someone  has  defined  Christian 
stewardship  as  "the  administra- 
tion of  the  spiritual  and  material 
possessions  entrusted  to  us  by  God 
for  the  advancement  of  his  King- 
dom." You  can  so  handle  the 
money  you  earn,  save,  spend,  and 
give  as  to  contribute  to  this  great- 
est of  all  enterprises. 


Link  Lines 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


a  hastily  dug  foxhole,  a  tiny  patch 
of  bullet-swept  beach. 

Yet  every  man  knew  that,  for 
him,  this  was  the  war — fierce,  con- 
centrated, and  intensely  personal. 
And  he  knew  too  that,  however 
corny  it  had  sounded  in  those 
orientation  lectures,  the  outcome 
of  the  whole  vast  operation  actvial- 
ly  did  depend  upon  how  well  he 
carried  out  his  assignment,  how- 
ever small. 

Big  maps — and  little  beach- 
heads! Wars  are  not  won  on  big 
maps  by  generals  and  admirals. 
They  are  won  in  sweaty  jungles 

,  and  on  fiery  terrain  by  troops,  foot 
by  foot,  yard  by  yard.  The  Chris- 

'  tian  warfare  is   like  that.   A  life 
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cleanl}^  li\  ed  here,  a  pertinent  wit- 
ness to  Christ  given  there — these 
constitute  the  tiny  forward 
plunges  that  add  up,  in  the  end, 
to  Christianity's  forward  sweep. 

It  has  been  going  on  for  cen- 
turies, this  battle.  It  may  go  on  for 
many  more.  But  Christian  men 
and  women  are  not  daunted  by 
the  necessity  for  the  recurring 
struggle.  In  their  hearts  they  know 
that  ultimate  victory  is  theirs — a 
\'ictoiy  sketched  in  the  Big  Map, 
with  the  time  schedule  pegged  to  > 
that  day  when  "the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  are  become  the  king- 
doms of  our  Lord,  and  of  his 
Christ." 

Worth  fighting  for,  isn't  it? 


StM<Lf.  OidlUte  1^  ^cuiM<2A4^  25-3/ 


Jlelen  /i.   UJaUace 


Giving 


1.  To  induce  regular,  proportionate  gi\  ing. 

2.  To  stimulate  generosity. 

3.  To  consider  the  motive  for  2;i\  ino;. 


V 


BacJe(^/iouHd  Mcde^Ucd 


T^i^iONG  all  early  peoples  there 
was  a  common  impulse  to  bring 
gifts  to  the  gods.  The  Assyrians, 
the  Babylonians,  the  Egyptians, 
the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the 
ancient  Chinese,  all  practiced  ded- 
icating a  portion  of  their  produce 
to  their  deities. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  gave 
tithes,  or  tenths,  to  God,  whom 
they  understood  to  be  the  owner 
of  all  their  possessions.  They 
thought  of  the  practice  of  tithing 
as  a  way  of  satisfying  the  claims 
of  their  God.  He  claimed  one  day 
(the  Sabbath),  the  first-born  of 
the  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  first 
fruits  of  the  crops. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  thought  about  steward- 
ship matured.  The  prophets  taught 
that  God  was  more  concerned 
with  the  inner  motive  than  with 
the  external  form,  though  the 
forms  were  to  continue. 

By  the  time  Jesus  came,  the 
emphasis  had  swung  back  to  ex- 
ternals. Institutions  and  laws  had 
again  become  more  important 
than  people;  outward  acts,  than 
inner  motives  of  the  heart.  Against 
such  a  background  the  Master 
came   teaching    love,    faith,    free- 
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dom,   and  the  priceless  value  of        f 
the     individual.     He     interpreted 
stewardship  anew.  It  became  the        t 
effective    outward    expression    of         , 
right  inner  motives.  Tithes  were        I 
the  expression  of  love  and  grati- 
tude  rather   than   the   fulfillment  >       | 
of  the  Law,  or  satisfaction  of  the 
claims,    of   God.    Above    all,    the 
Master  gave  us  his  life  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  a  steward  could  be. 

Jesus  Emphasized  Giving 

In  Acts  20:35  we  find  Paul  say- 
ing: "Remember  the  words  of  the 
Lord   Jesus,   how   he   said,    It   is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re-        i 
ceive."  This  was   the  philosophy        j 
upon  which  Jesus'  life  was  based.        rv 
He  poured  out  his  life  for  others        f 
— in  acts  of  forgiveness  and  heal- 
ing, in  death  upon  the  cross.  "Give 
to  him  that  asketh  thee,"  he  said.  • 
"Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto 
you."   "Freely   ye   have   received, 
freely  give" — or,   as   the   Revised 
Standard  Version  has  it,  "You  re- 
ceived without  pay,  give  without 
pay."  This  is  the  kind  of  life  that 
is  most  Christlike,  that  is  the  finest 
expression   of   Christian   steward- 
ship. 
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Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  occasions  can  you  re- 
call when  Jesus  openly  com- 
mended giving? 

2.  What  proportion  of  your  to- 
tal giving  should  go  to  your 
church  and  denomination?  What 
to  outside  causes? 

3.  What  is  the  chief  require- 
ment of  a  steward? 

4.  How  should  the  fact  of  a 
final  accounting  affect  our  stew- 
ardship? 

5.  What  great  work  challenges 
the  whole  life  of  the  Christian 
church? 


How  Much? 

The  question  should  not  be, 
"How  much  must  I  give?"  It 
should  be,  "How  much  can  I 
2;ive?"  Considering  the  standard 
et  by  the  Law,  it  should  be  at 
least  one  tenth  of  the  income.  But, 
to  the  Christian,  love  is  far  more 
compelling  than  law.  Because 
Christ  gave  so  much  for  us,  we 
want  to  do  our  best  for  him. 

Another  reason  for  asking, 
"How  much  can  I  give?"  is  the 
magnitude  of  the  world's  needs. 
Two  thirds  of  the  people  in  the 
world  are  "submerged":  without 
food,  without  books  or  the  ability 
to  read  them,  without  technical 
"know-how,"  without  knowledge 
of  a  Saviour.  As  a  member  of  the 
armed  services  perhaps  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  observe 
some  of  these  needs  at  first  hand 
and  to  give  of  yourself  and  your 
money  in  response  to  them. 

Giving  Should  Be  Proportionate 
Whether  you   give   a   tenth   or 
more   than   a   tenth,   your   giving 
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should  be  proportionate  and  reg- 
ular. Paul  wrote  the  Christians 
at  Corinth:  "On  the  first  day  of 
every  week,  each  of  you  is  to  put 
something  aside  and  save,  as  he 
may  prosper,  so  that  contributions 
need  not  be  made  when  I  come" 
(I  Cor.  16:2,  R.S.V.).  While  you 
are  in  the  armed  services,  the  pro- 
portion probably  should  exceed 
one  tenth  of  your  income,  because, 
as  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
the  major  items  of  expense — shel- 
ter, food,  and  clothing — are  taken 
care  of  for  you. 

Objectives  for  Civing 

You  can  give  through  your  local 
church,  which  ministers  to  the 
community;  you  can  give  through 
the  missionary  program  of  your 
denomination,  which  ministers  on 
both  home  and  foreign  fields.  The 
bulk  of  your  giving  should  go 
through  these  channels,  as  these 
are  the  organizations  responsible 
for  carrying  the  message  of  Christ 
to  all  people  everywhere.  Perhaps, 
over  and  above  this  giving,  you 
will  be  able  to  make  contribu- 
tions to  other  good  causes,  either 
interdenominational  or  nonde- 
nominational,  such  as  Church 
World  Service,  the  Red  Cross, 
Community  Chest,  and  United 
Fellowship.  You  can  be  repre- 
sented all  around  the  world  in 
your   gifts. 

How  Is  THE  Church  Giving? 

It  must  be  said  that  although 
the  denominations,  taken  together, 
gi\  e  millions  of  dollars  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Christian  cause,  the 
amount  would  be  much  greater 
than  it  is  if  every  church  member 
would  give  generously.  Gifts  to 
local  church  and  denominational 


work  and  all  benevolences  in  1951 
averaged  $32.07  per  person.  Giv- 
ing to  foreign  missions  alone  in 
that  year  averaged  only  $1.33  per 
church  member.  In  the  light  of 
our  Lord's  giving,  that  seems  a 
rather  pitiful  eflFort  at  stewardship. 
If  Christian  church  members 
would  give  regularly  and  propor- 
tionately, these  levels  would  be 
lifted.  Each  of  us  can  help  to 
change  these  figures  by  making 
his  own  giving  regular,  propor- 
tionate, and  generous.  It  comes 
down  to  the  underlying  moti\  e  be- 
hind our  lives.  Ai'e  we  li\  ing  to  get 
or  to  give? 

How  Are  Americans  Giving? 

Some   interesting   facts    appear 
when  you  look  at  how  the  Amer- 


ican people  as  a  whole  spend  their 
money.  In  1951  they  spent  $11,- 
308,000,000  for  recreation;  $8,450,- 
000,000  for  alcoholic  beverages; 
84,703,000,000  for  tobacco  and 
smoking  supplies;  $2,415,000,000 
for  personal  care,  such  as  barber 
and  beauty-shop  services,  cos- 
metics, etc.  Over  against  these 
colossal  sums  was  the  $1,955,000,- 
000  spent  the  same  year  for  re- 
ligious and  welfare  activities. 

"Well  Done.  .  .'? 

^^^hat  are  you  and  I  doing  with 
the  money  God  has  entrusted  to 
us?  Are  we  handling  it  as  faithful 
stewards?  Ai'e  we  so  administer- 
ing it  that  one  day  we  shall  hear  • 
him  say,  "Well  done,  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant.  .  .  "? 


Recipe  for  a  Happy  New  Year 

/ake  twelve  fine,  full-grown  months;  see  that  these  are  thoroughly 
free  from  all  old  memories  of  bitterness,  rancor,  hate,  and  jealousy, 
cleanse  them  completely  from  every  clinging  spite;  pick  off  all  specks 
of  pettiness  and  littleness;  in  short,  see  that  these  months  are  freed 
from  all  the  past — have  them  as  fresh  and  clean  as  when  they  first 
came  from  the  great  storehouse  of  Time. 

Cut  these  months  into  thirty  or  thirty-one  equal  parts.  Do  not 
attempt  to  make  up  the  whole  batch  at  one  time  (so  many  persons 
spoil  the  entire  lot  in  this  way),  but  prepare  one  day  at  a  time,  as 
follows : 

Into  each  day  put  equal  parts  of  faith,  patience,  courage,  work 
(some  people  omit  this  ingredient  and  so  spoil  the  flavor  of  the  rest), 
hope,  fidelity,  liberality,  kindness,  rest  (leaving  this  out  is  Hke  leaving 
the  oil  out  of  the  salad — don't  do  it),  prayer,  meditation,  and  one 
well-selected  resolution.  Put  in  about  a  teaspoonful  of  good  spirits,  a 
dash  of  fun,  a  pinch  of  folly,  a  sprinkling  of  play,  and  a  heaping  cup- 
ful of  good  humor. 

Pour  love  into  the  whole  and  mix  with  a  vim.  Cook  thoroughly  in  a 
fervent  heat;  garnish  with  a  few  smiles  and  a  sprig  of  joy;  then  serve 
with  quietness,  unselfishness,  and  cheerfulness. 

Serves  to  make  sure  that  you,  your  family,  your  neighbors,  and 
fellow  citizens  will  have  a  happy  new  year. 
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Decathlon    Grandissimo"    was 

the    best    recreational    stunt    our 

group  ever  cooked  up.  It  may  be 

)ld  as  the  hills;   but  if  it  is,  we 

\'orked   out  our   own   version  of 

t.   This   should  be   one  of  those 

one  nite   stand"   affairs,  but  we 

:ad  so  much  fun  with  it  that  we 

onjured  up  several  variations  on 

he   theme    and   used    it   for   big 

events    like    parents'    nights    and 

parties  for  visiting  groups. 

Like  a  lot  of  other  things  in  life, 
"Decathlon  Grandissimo"  is  a  flop 
unless  you  really  go  all  out  and 
lo  it  up  brown.  You  don't  grab 
die  idea  half  an  hour  before  the 
meeting  and  stumble  through  it. 
There  are  score  cards  to  be  mim- 
eographed, apparatus  to  be 
rounded  up,  prizes  to  be  pur- 
chased, and  blue  ribbons  to  be 
found  somewhere.  Usually  it  took 
a  couple  of  trips  to  the  dime  store 
— but  the  fun  was  worth  it. 

You  see,  "Decathlon  Grandis- 
simo"  is  a  great  athletic  event 
reduced  to  the  place  where  any 
ordinary  duffer  can  take  part.  This 
cutting  it  down  to  size  makes  it 
ridiculous,  and  that  is  where  the 
fun  comes  in  for  everyone.  The 
dainty  little  creature  in  spike  heels 
is  likely  to  outs  core  the  ten-letter 
man. 

We  used  to  start  with  a  weigh- 
ing-in  ceremony,  with  a  scale  that 
:  was  fixed  to  weigh  about  fifteen 
.  pounds  heavy  for  the  sake  of  the 
■  girls.  Once  we  had  a  fellow  test- 
ing the  alignment  of  neck  bones 
with  one  of  these  Halloween  palm 
buzzers.     Sometimes     we     tested 
equilibrium   and  muscular  co-or- 
dination by  having  the  contestant 
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walk  a  string  while  looking 
through  binoculars. 

First  event  of  the  day  was  the 
broad  jump — done  with  tiddly- 
winks  on  a  rug.  Count  the  best  of 
three  measured  in  inches,  and 
solemnly  record  it  on  the  card. 
Then  on  to  the  next  great  event, 
which  might  be  the  "forward 
pass."  You  can  measure  this  in 
inches  also  if  you  use  a  small, 
slender  balloon  for  the  football. 
The  discus  throw  takes  more 
energy  because  you  use  discs  of 
paper  about  the  size  of  milk 
bottle  caps.  See  that  people  don't 
foul  by  stepping  out  of  the  circle 
before  the  measurement  is  made. 

Merrily  we  went  on  from  event 
to  event  until  we  had  finished 
the  course  and  added  up  the  score. 
We  had  an  almost  endless  variet}^ 
of  events.  The  high  jump  became 
that  dinner-table  stunt  with  the 
two  spoons  and  glass.  A  wad  of 
cotton  won't  go  more  that  a  few 
feet  even  with  the  best  sti'oke  of 
the  brassie.  That  balloon  we  used 
for  the  forward  pass  behaves  just 
about  the  same  in  a  place-kick 
event.  Bombing  skill  can  be  most 
accurately  tested  by  dropping 
clothespins  into  a  milk  bottle 
while  you  stand  on  a  chair.  Paper 
straws  make  good  javelins.  If  one 
isn't  long  enough,  just  put  two  to- 
gether with  Scotch  tape.  If  you 
have  them,  you  can  put  games 
like  skittles  and  darts  in  as  events. 

Always  bring  the  hour  to  an  end 
with  a  recognition  ceremony.  Give 
prizes  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  the  game  and  make  speeches 
praising  the  athletic  prowess  of 
the  winners. 
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THEME:  Living  as  a  Citizen  of  Tmto  Countries 

1.  Life  with  Christ Philippians  1 

2.  The  Mind  of  Christ Philippians  2 

3.  Losses  on  Behalf  of  Christ Philippians  3 

4.  Learned  to  Be  Content Philippians  4 

5.  No  Work— Nothing  Done II  Peter  1 

6.  The  Wrong  Sort  of  Teachers  II  Peter  2 

7.  Hold  on  Tight II  Peter  3 

8.  Jesus  Starts  Out Mark   I 

He  Makes  Folks  Well Mark  2 

Others  Join  Up Mark  3 

Sowing  Good  Seed Mark  4 

Crazy  Man — Invalid  Maid ...Mark  5  ; 

Home-Town  Happenings Mark  6  | 

Others  Don't  Like  Him Mark  7  \ 

What's  Coming  Up  Ahead? Mark  8  | 

Campaigning  Courageously  Mark  9  i 

People  Just  Don't  Understand Mark  10: 

The  Great  Last  Week Mark  11 

Lots  of  Questions Mark  12 

Forecasts  of  the  Future Mark  13 

The  Great  Last  Night Mark  14 

The  Great  Last  Day Mark  15 

The  Great  New  Day Mark  16 

I  Know  It  Myself .  . I  John  1 

When  You  Are  a  Liar I  John  2 

Mark  of  God's  Children .1  John  3 

God  Is— What? I  John  4 

A  Godly  Man  Is— What? I  John  5 

How  Are  You  Walking? II  John 

The  Best  Kind  of  Prosperity Ill  John 

Keep  Contending  Earnestly Jude 
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Elizabeth  Sadler  ("New  Year 
in  Japan,"  page  1 )  has  traveled  in 
the  Far  East  for  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State  as  a  journalist  and 
teacher  in  the  Foreign  Service 
and  is  now  teaching  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. This  is  Miss  Sadler's 
fourth  contribution  to  The  Link. 
Regular  readers  will  remember 
her  last  timely  article,  "Hiroshima 
— Yesterday  and  Today,"  which 
appeared  in  the  August  issue. 
Miss  Sadler  is  a  native  of  Birm- 
ingham, Alabama,  and  a  former 
editor  with  Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. 


Harold  Heifer  ( "Unscheduled 
Procession,"  page  5),  former 
newspaper  columnist  and  a 
marine  veteran  of  World  War  IL 
is  well  known  to  Link  readers  for 
his  short  human-interest  stories. 
A  regular  free-lance  writer,  Mr. 
Heifer  has  begun  work  on  his  first 
book. 


Don  E.  Hall  ("Little  Norway/' 
page  12)  is  a  free-lance  writer 
whose  work  has  appeared  in  a 
wide  variety  of  magazines,  from 
sports  journals  to  technical  and 
professional  publications.  He  is 
"a  former  newspaper  columnist 
who  has  graduated  into  the  maga- 
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zine  field  and  has  had  stuff  pub- 
lished in  over  eighty  national 
magazines."  He  writes  that  he  has 
to  chain  himself  to  the  typewriter 
because  he  is  altogether  too  fond 
of  baseball  games,  fishing,  and 
other  sports — not  to  mention  his 
sons  and  daughter,  who  help  to 
divide  his  attention. 


Ralph  Friedman  ( "Frontier 
Lawyer,"  page  16)  has  written 
several  interesting  articles  for  The 
Link  about  early  days  in  the 
West.  Regular  readers  will  re- 
member his  "Billion  Dollar 
Stumble,"  which  appeared  in  the 
October  issue.  Mr.  Friedman 
writes  articles  for  Ford  Times, 
Frontier,  Travel,  and  several  other 
magazines.  He  has  recently  fin- 
ished work  on  his  master's  degree 
and  plans  to  enroll  at  the  Uni- 
\'ersity  of  Oregon  for  work  on  a 
doctorate. 


Helen  K.  Wallace  ( United 
Fellowship  Study  Outlines,  page 
32),  former  professor,  college 
dean,  writer,  and  editor,  is 
administi'ative  assistant  in  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches'  De- 
department  of  Stewardship  and 
Bene\olence.  Her  position  in- 
cludes writing  and  editing  leaflets, 
articles,  bulletins,  and  folders  on 
the  subject  of  stewardship.  Miss 
Wallace  has  written  four  books 
on  stewardship  and  numerous 
articles  on  fine  arts  in  her  free 
time. 
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FAN  MAIL 

The  Link  gets  better  and  better. 

No  foolin',  the  November  issue  is 
really  tops.  It  hit  my  desk  along 
with  about  sixty  other  publications, 
and  I  read  half  of  it  before  I  was 
able  to  put  it  down. 

You,  as  an  editor,  know  what  that 
means.  Usually  publications  cross  my 
desk  just  about  as  fast  as  I  can  pick 
them  up  and  throw  them  into  the 
wastepaper  basket.  .  .  . 

As  an  old  GI  (Navy),  111  bet  The 
Link  gets  something  that  a  lot  of 
other  church-sponsored  pubhcations 
don  t  get — and  that's  read! 

CONCERNedly  yours, 

Roger  Burgess 
Editor  of   Concern 

DEAN  SAYS  **N0  ' 

Concerning  "The  Taxpayer's 
'Gettysburg  Address' "  in  the  Sep- 
tember Link,  Dean  Merritt  F. 
Williams  comments:  "Very  poor 
taste." 

"THIS  IS  FOR  ME!  ' 

The  opportunities  ofiFered  in  Mr. 
Salak's  "Clipping  Cash"  article  in 
your  November  issue  interested  me 
very  much.  As  a  hobby,  and  even- 
tually developing  it  into  a  business, 
I  have  been  making  wren  houses 
since  1920.  My  advertising  has 
brought  me  into  contact  with  many 


magazines.  But  now  for  the  first  time 
I  feel  this  urge  to  stretch  out  and 
tiy  my  hand  at  some  of  this  writing 
business. 

Guy  E.  Kuns 
Gem  Products   Company 
Greenville,  Ohio 

CHEERS    FOR    DISMER! 

"Washington's  Greatest  Sport 
Thrill,"  by  Bill  Dismer,  Jr.  (Sep- 
tember Link),  brought  the  fol- 
lowing response: 

That  was   a   damn  good  story! 
John  T.  Winterich 

Contributing  Editor,  The  Saturday  Re- 
view 


I  enjoyed  being  reminded  of  that 
game  which  gave  me  my  biggest 
thrill  in  baseball.  I  was  sitting  beside 
an  elderly  lady  who  actually  bowed 
her  head  to  pray  when  Walter  John- 
son came  in  to  pitch. 

James  H.  Taylor 

Pastor    Emeritus,    Central    Presbyterian 

Church 
Washington,  D.C. 


The   boys   over   here   enjoy   sport 
stories.  Let's  have  more  of  them! 

E.  E.  Sadler 
Zamboango,  Philippine  Islands 
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A  nut  at  the  wheel, 
A  peach  on  his  right, 

A   curve   in   the   road — 
Fruit  salad  tonight! 

— Great  Lakes   Bulletin 

The  government  oflBcial  in 
charge  of  agriculture  had  in- 
structed the  old  farmer  to  collect 
his  livestock  of  every  description 
and  have  them  branded. 

"I  suppose  that's  all  right,'' 
sighed  the  farmer,  "but  honest, 
mister,  I'm  going  to  have  a  terrible 
time  with  them  bees." 

— Animator 

A  rather  important  official  of 
a  large  electric-equipment  com- 
pany was  trying  to  find  something 
in  his  secretary's  files  after  hours 
the  other  evening  and,  goinc; 
through  the  "H"  drawer,  came 
upon  a  fat  folder  marked,  "Hap- 
pen, Possibly  Something  Will." 

Slush  weaved  toward  the  hotel 
elevator,  stepped  into  the  open 
shaft,  and  plummeted  down  three 
floors.  He  rose  painfully,  brushed 
off  his  clothes,  and  looked  upward 
toward  the  open  elevator  door. 
"You  dumbbell,  you!"  he  screamed 
indignantly.  "I  said  UP!" 
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Remember  that  your  wife  still 
enjoys  candy  and  flowers.  Let  her 
know  that  you  remember.  Speak 
of  them  occasionally. 

The  prisoner  didn't  want  to  be 
pardoned  in  the  winter  because 
it  was  warmer  in  the  cooler. 

If  there's  a  coal  shortage  this 
winter,  use  coke.  It  won't  give  out 
much  heat;  but,  remember,  you 
get  two  cents  back  on  every 
bottle. 

Overheard:  "His  teeth  have  so 
many  cavities  he  talks  with  an 
echo." 

Brooklynite  GI:  "And  what  did 
you  do  in  civilian  life?" 

Buddy:  "Worked  in  Des 
Moines." 

Brooklynite:  "Coal  or  iron?" 

Ninety-day  wonder:  "Listen, 
sailor,  if  the  captain  ever  caught 
you  calling  that  deck  a  floor,  he'd 
throw  you  right  out  one  of  them 
little  round  windows." 


"Now     take     a     deep     breath,     Mr. 
Speever — whoops,  that's  deep  enough!" 


United  Fellowship 
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